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SO THEY SAY 


The modern fortune teller is the statistician—Walter Lipp- 
man. 


Every day upon this planet about 1,900,000,000 people eat — 
H. G. Wells. 


The very hub of social security is the right to hold a job— 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, New York, 


Experience is not what happens to a man; it is what a man 
does with what happens to him —Aldous Hualey. 


Only by repeated and insistent expression of: public opinion 
can peace and disarmament be secured.—7'he late Jane Addams. 


According to my experience it is more difficult to keep wealth 
when you have it than to accumulate it—Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pittsburgh. 


The first effect of the scarcity of babies will be a greater ap- 
preciation of them—/William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago. 


War is and has been since the dawn of civilization, the out- 
come of things said and done in time of peace—Charles A. 
Beard in Today. 


The race is between reform and revolution, and history will 
tell us afterward about the result—David Cushman Coyle in 
the Virginia Quarterly Review. 


I want to thank my little animal friends who were experi- 
mented on so that I could live and be happy.—Alyce Jane 
McHenry, “upside-down-stomach girl.” 


There were never more unwanted children in the United 
States than at _present.—Ernest R. Groves, professor of 
sociology, University of North Carolina. 


Long observation has persuaded me that the millennium 
never will be produced by turning out one politician and putting 
in another—Bruce Barton, New York. 


_ Public emotion can sweep away over night what public opin- 
ion took a century to create—Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the 
School of Journalism, Columbia University. 


In the last five years this country has lost enough in income 
to buy the whole of the United States—lock, stock and barrel.— 
Governor Philip F. La Follette, Wisconsin. 


The most valuable item on the balance sheet of America has 
been. and if nurtured will continue to be indefinitely, the things 
we do not know. —Owen D. Young, New York. 


Governments do not believe what other governments may 
say largely because they do not believe what they themselves 
say —Nicholas Murray Butler, president, Columbia University. 


How can a court hold that authority to take the life of a boy 
in war is within the constitution, but that it is all the other way 
if we take a copper mine—Senator H. T. Bone, Washing- 
ton, D.G. 


The expert’s consciousness of his expertness tends to create 
an assumption in his mind that it covers a much wider field 
than it really does—Porter R. Lee, director, New York School 
of Social Work. 


It is not necessary that students of whatever age should be 
led by the teacher to believe. It is necessary that they be led 
to understand—Morse A. Cartwright, director, American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. 


Our wage-earners and home-makers need better assurance 
than they yet have, that home ownership by mortgagors will not 
again become home ownership by mortgagees.—Harold Butten- 
heim, editor, The American City. 


It is almost taken for granted in American politics that if a 
man has spent a lifetime in the disinterested study of a sub- 
ject, economics for example, he must, therefore, not be trusted 
with any practical matter in this field—Lyman Bryson, 
Teachers College, New York. 
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What Social Workers Ought to Know 


By EWAN CLAGUE 
Director of Research, Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


portant problems in the fields of labor and industry. 

They should be neither ignorant of nor indifferent 
to the rights of organized workers in industry; and at the 
same time they need to know what their job really is and 
where their function ceases. 

In 1931, very shortly after I arrived in Philadelphia to 
undertake my work of social research and social work teach- 
ing, my office phone rang one afternoon and I found myself 
in conversation with a very irate young woman, a repre- 
sentative of the Consumers’ League. She recited a rather 
long story to the effect that social workers in a number of 
different agencies had, to her personal knowledge, actively 
solicited jobs for their clients in certain industries and for 
certain firms where wages and working conditions were far 
below standard. 

“What right,” she demanded, “have those social workers 
to go about busily trying to undermine labor standards es- 
tablished after years of effort by labor organizations? What 
do you at the Pennsylvania School of Social Work teach 
your students about labor problems anyway? Can’t you do 
something about this?” 

I hastily disclaimed any responsibility for the actions of 
these social workers and assured my interlocutor that we in 
the school had a very definite point of view on such matters, 
and that we endeavored to give courses which would en- 
lighten social workers on some of these aspects of the general 
problem of industrial conflict. 

I cite this example solely to focus attention upon one im- 
portant problem in the field of labor which social workers 
may be called upon from time to time to face. It undoubtedly 
was not good social work technique for these particular social 
workers (if they were really trained social workers in a rec- 


N°:. infrequently social workers are faced with im- 
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ognized social agency) to attempt to find jobs for their cli- 
ents in private industry. They should have known enough 
to realize that they were not trained placement experts and 
therefore could not know that they were properly serving 
their clients, nor should they have failed to take cognizance 
of the rights of the organized workers in those industries. 

No amount of retreat toward a laissez-faire attitude can 
prevent social workers in the field from having to face some 
industrial problems. Consider for a moment a phase of 
the labor question which obtrudes itself upon the social 
worker, whether he or she wishes it or not. This is a 
problem which almost every relief administrator in the 
country is facing at the present time and will continue to 
face—that of job refusals. 

Let me give another Philadelphia illustration, which my 
readers can undoubtedly duplicate in practically every com- 
munity throughout the United States. An aroused house- 
wife wrote in to the newspapers from one of the better mid- 
dle-class suburbs to complain bitterly about the attitude of 
families on relief. “I have a good job here in my home 
for a young woman who can cook, do house cleaning, and 
take care of a few young children. We cannot pay a top 
price for this—my husband and I are no longer as rich as 
we were—but we have a good home and can offer very con- 
genial surroundings to any hard-working intelligent girl. I 
wanted to give this work to a girl who might be in need 
so I got in touch with the relief agency and asked for some 
candidates. Several young women came and interviewed me, 
but I never dealt with such an independent, not to say im- 
pudent, set of people. They absolutely refused to take the 
job. Why are such people allowed on relief? I have writ- 
ten the local agency, giving these girls’ names and asking 
that they be disciplined.” 
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Nor is the situation always a domestic service one. Newspa- 
pers, during the summer contained a number of feature ar- 
ticles on the berry-picking situation in New Jersey where the 
berries were rotting in the fields because relief clients would 
not accept employment. In this latter instance there were, at 
first, implications of a wholesale closing of relief cases in 
order to help the farmers, but this proposed program was 
modified as soon as a study showed what the earnings of 
berry pickers were likely to be. [See The Survey for August, 
page 230.] 

What attitude should a relief administrator, or an indi- 
vidual visitor, take with reference to this matter of job re- 
fusals? Should relief be refused to workers who will not 
take a legitimate job? When is a job offer a legitimate one? 
I am merely raising problems here, not answering them. 
This is just another instance of the pressure of industrial 
conflict upon relief workers and relief policies. 

Still another illustration of a slightly different kind. A 
few years ago, workers in the textile mills of northeast 
Philadelphia went on a strike in an industrial dispute. The 
question arose as to whether or not strikers should be en- 
titled to relief.. This was a time when relief money was 
being privately raised and privately distributed. In this 
situation the executive in charge of relief in this city, himself 
a successful business man of long standing, decided in favor 
of relief to strikers on the ground that many of the men might 
not have wanted to strike but were intimidated. There 
would be no way of distinguishing between those who were 
leaders and those who were merely followers, and therefore 
relief ought to be granted to strikers in all cases of need. 
Some of our radical friends would not regard this as a very 
advanced philosophy in justification of relief to strikers, and 
yet it did result in a favorable decision. 

But this is an issue which cannot be settled for the long- 
time future on this basis. Strikes and other industrial dis- 
putes are likely to be much more numerous hereafter than 
they have been. Sooner or later a well-defined policy of 
granting or withholding relief to strikers will have to be 
worked out. Social workers, at least those in administrative 
positions, must participate in the development of this pol- 
icy. On what foundations in their previous training can 
these administrators rely in thinking their way through this 
problem? 


Ano aE phase of this problem is now coming to light. 
This whole question of relationship of government re- 
lief to industrial disputes is probably much too complicated 
for the application of any simple rule. It seems unthinkable 
that, as a general principle, relief should be refused to strik- 
ers and their families. But what of the very opposite—full 
relief under all circumstances to needy strikers’ families? 
Would this be as unfair as it might seem? The law-and- 
order agencies of the government, including the courts and 
the police, are, in effect, often on the employers’ side because 
of their restrictions upon the activities of the strikers. Might 
it not be simple justice for another government agency—the 
relief organization—to (in effect) provide the strikers with 
assistance thus enabling them to hold out longer? 

If any intermediate ground is taken the relief organiza- 
tion may be in for a lot of trouble. Should relief be granted 
when a strike is justified but refused when it is not? In that 
case some other agency will have to do the deciding; no re- 
lief agency should ever put itself in the position of judging 
the justification of a strike. 

An interesting development which bodes trouble arises 
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out of the present work relief program. The theory is that 
all employable wage earners on relief are to be given jobs 
in the new work program. When the workers on the job 
strike against the relief wages, what is the policy of federal 
and local agencies involved? Can the relief organization 
refuse relief to these strikers? How resolve the difficulty of 
refusing assistance to strikers on a government project while 
providing assistance to strikers in private industry? As this 
is written the answers to some of these knotty questions 
are in process of being hammered out on the harsh anvil of 
industrial conflict.in certain centers, notably New York City. 

Last of all, in these days when our social and economic 
problems seem to be so obviously world-wide in scope, the 
social worker is likely to be somewhat dismayed and bewild- 
ered. He or she is schooled in the case method of individual 
treatment for clients in need. Yet a dozen times a day the 
social worker hears the argument that this is a mass prob- 
lem, in the solution of which individual case treatment has 
little place. Of course, these young men and women be- 
gin to wonder whether social work has any real function to 
perform in the crisis. ; 


CHOOLS of social work have a real contribution to make 

in this area of thought. It is their business to provide 
the trained social workers with those tools which will en- 
able them to find their way through this maze of difficult 
social and economic problems. And there is only one way 
that this can be done—by providing courses in those sub- 
jects which will orient students to these problems. 

There are three distinct but related subjects which seem 
to me to be vital for this purpose: economics, labor problems 
and statistics. In the first of these I would prescribe a 
course of theoretical economics, not perhaps the formal, cut- 
and-dried, and somewhat arid economics which is some- 
times taught, but a living, vital, institutional economics which 
would be of immediate help to social workers in under- 
standing their everyday problems. It would be preferable 
to have this as a special course for social work students, but 
given by a recognized economist. Let there be no misunder- 
standing on this point: the course should represent an at- 
tempt to summarize the basic principles of economic science 
as these are now generally understood by the vast majority 
of economists. It is unfortunate that in recent years so 
much attention has been directed to the disagreement of 
economists and so little attention to the vast area of common 
ground which exists among them. 

I would have one primary objective of such a course— 
to provide social workers with a background of economic 
thought, and to enable them to appreciate their own limita- 
tions in this field. Enough would be accomplished if the 
students, when they got through, could realize that pro- 
ficiency in the field of economics is a specialty which re- 
quires years of study. I would add that this study need 
not necessarily be academic in nature, but it must be suffi- 
ciently intensive to enable the student to comprehend the | 
underlying principles of our economic and social system; a 
real student would soon realize that a mere patter of catch- 
phrases or a single-sentence summary does not constitute 
an analysis of our economic difficulties. ‘The objective then 
would be to have the social work student understand that 
he is not a specialist in this field and that therefore he is — 
not entitled to speak as an expert on these matters. 

The second subject is labor problems. Here, too, the ob- 
jective must necessarily be a limited one—to give the stu- 
dent some understanding of labor organization, labor poli- 
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cies, and the problem of industrial conflict. Practically all 
the clients of a case worker in a social agency are likely to 
belong to the working class; many of them may be actively 
engaged in industrial disputes during the time they are on 
relief. A clear understanding of what this is all about is 
an essential prerequisite for good social work. Yet again, let 
there be no misapprehension: a social worker with a few 
elementary courses in labor problems could not consider her- 
self equipped to give technical advice to her clients. She 
must learn enough to know how much she does not know. 
Third, statistics. Here the purpose is twofold. First, sta- 
tistics may be a useful technical tool in social work. This 
does not mean that the average case worker would become an 
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expert statistician but only that he should be able to make ° 


such use of statistics as is necessary in the furtherance of 
his job. A good statistics course taught from a practical 
point of view should be part of the equipment of every so- 
cial worker. 

There is another, and somewhat larger objective in the 
teaching of statistics. Case workers, like physicians or any 
other class of people who deal with individuals, have their 
attention centered upon the uniqueness of the individuals 
with whom they are dealing. Interest is concentrated upon 
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those qualities which distinguish this individual from all 
others; it is an emphasis upon differences. On the other 
hand, statistics is a method of treating things in the mass. 
Individual differences are ignored, while attention is cen- 
tered upon those qualities which are common to all. A case 
worker, treating each individual case as it comes, is in danger 
of getting the impression of great achievement in solving 
social problems generally. Training in statistics would 
give such a person a clearer understanding of trends, ra- 
tios, and the like, through which general accomplishments 
could be more adequately assessed. 

I do not believe that the social worker should have any 
sense of futility in working on individual cases. ‘There is 
a fraction of unemployment which is due to the individual 
himself; there is such a thing as individual rehabilitation. 
What the social worker needs for her own peace of mind 
is a better understanding of the place of case work in re- 
lation to the general social and economic problems. It is 
to be hoped that all schools of social work will provide on 
their faculties for an adequate representation of these re- 
lated social sciences in the curriculum. 


This article is based in part on a paper delivered by Mr. 


; Clague at the 
1935 National Conference of Social Work. 


Tax Exemption of Corporation Gifts 


By ALLEN T. BURNS 


Executive Vice-President, Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


duct from their taxable income gifts made to com- 

munity chests and other charitable agencies was in- 
cluded in the tax bill which was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt. To community chests it means 
the protection of some $20 million of annual corporation 
gifts. To the federal treasury it means an insignificant loss, 
for at the present tax rate corporation deductions on pledges 
to chests would amount to between $2 million and $3 million, 
But to private social work it means passing a crisis which 
endangered its very being. 

Nowhere was this better illustrated than on August 13 
when a dozen social-work leaders took part in a conference 
with Senator Costigan representing the Senate Finance 
Committee and Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. The purpose of the meeting was to present the 
case of all privately organized and supported social work for 
that provision of the new tax bill. Called together by J. 
Prentice Murphy, of the Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, 
the members of the conference represented a cross section 
of national and local social work interests and their ad- 
ministration under non-sectarian, racial and religious aus- 
pices: Joel Hunter, United Charities of Chicago; Sam Gold- 
smith, Jewish Charities of Chicago; Malcolm Nichols, Bos- 
ton Family Welfare Society; Betsey Libbey, Family Welfare 
Society of Philadelphia; Mary Gibbons, New York Catholic 
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Charities; Solomon Lowenstein, Jewish Federation of New 


York; Jane Hoey, Welfare Council of New York; Edward 


cs Bonide, Associated Charities of Cleveland; Walter West, 
_ American Association of Social Workers; C. C. Carstens, 
_ Child Welfare League of America, and the writer. 


In the testimony from their own experience as to the 


importance of the needs which private social work today is 
endeavoring to meet, three significant points stood out: first, 
the extent to which community chests are now responsible 
for financing privately administered social work; second, that 
the community-wide nature of the chests’ appeal and their 
representative structure has to an increasing extent influenced 
corporations to support these services; third, that these cor- 
poration gifts, now representing about 25 percent of the 
total contributions to chests, have played a very important 
part in stabilizing the financial structure of private social 
work through the depression. The fact that the total amount 
of gifts to chests from the contributors of $5000 and over is 
greater than in 1929 is an outstanding result of corpora- 
tion support. 

The history of the establishment of the principle of de- 
ducting individual contributions to charity from taxable in- 
come, of the right and obligation of corporations to give, 
and of the controversy over deduction of corporation gifts 
goes back many years preceding the present situation. The 
first provision allowing indivduals to deduct their philan- 
thropic donations from taxable income was adopted in 1917 
to promote charitable contributions for war purposes. Later, 
more than twenty-five cases were carried through the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and the courts to establish the gen- 
eral applicability of this principle to community chests and 
other charitable agencies. 

Corporations were not at that time given the same priv- 
ilege and, indeed, did not generally make charitable contri- 
butions. The war drives, however, established the principle, 
and community chests, organized as a sequel to the com- 
munity-wide war campaigns, have strengthened this early 
precedent. The exigencies of the depression have also in- 
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duced corporations to contribute in non-chest cities where 
previously their contributions were almost negligible. How- 
ever, resentment has been growing over the discrimination 
against them in taxing their pro bono publico expenditure 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult to persuade them to 
make liberal contributions. ; 

For several years Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
has been endeavoring to change this situation, but without 
appreciable results.. The treasury was unwilling to make 
this an administrative ruling. Several cases carried through 
district courts confused rather than clarified the issue, and 
a recent Supreme Court decision compelled the treasury 
to rule initially against all such deductions. 


HE decision to write a new bill at this session of Con- 

gress, with greatly increased taxes on corporations and 
on the higher brackets of individual income created a situ- 
ation with elements of. peril to privately financed service. 
To the existing irritation on the part of corporations over 
discrimination against them in tax rulings would be added 
the very human inclination to use increased taxes as a reason 
for cutting contributions or not making them at all. The 
answer seemed to be the inclusion in the bill of a specific 
provision giving corporations the same privileges of deduction 
as have individuals. 

Separate bills were submitted concurrently in the House 
and Senate by Representative McCormack of Massachu- 
setts and Senator George of Georgia. Local community 
chests mustered their support, which they realized was of 
actual import to the future of their services. Seldom has 
there been such unity of welfare forces on a practical issue. 

The apparent controversy with President Roosevelt which 
attracted such wide-spread newspaper comment was one 
of those accidental happenings which are part and parcel of 
the working of our democratic institutions. It had seemed 
logical to make the approaches for administration support 
through the treasury department. ‘The bill being written 
was a tax bill and the provisions included a reversal of the 
past rulings of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Little 
encouragement was given by this department, however. 

On July 25, Monsignor R. Marcellus Wagner, president 


of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, William 


J. Shroder, president of the National Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations, and myself were preparing a joint statement in 
Washington on the McCormack-George bill when the news 
of the President’s attitude toward the question of corpora- 
tion giving as expressed in a press conference was brought 
to us. Our surprise was natural. Subsequently Gerard 
Swope, chairman of the 1935 Mobilization for Human 
Needs, was able to present some of the facts on which the 
private agency case is based in a personal conference with 
the President at the White House. Thereafter neither dur- 
ing the hearings and deliberations of the House Ways and 
Means Committee nor of the Senate Finance Committee was 
there evidence of Administration pressure against the pro- 
vision. 

Frederic R. Kellogg, president of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., at his own instance, pled the case before 
the House Ways and Means Committee. His weakened 
condition was evident. “The next day he suffered a stroke 
from which he died August 18, after one of his greatest 
services to the community welfare movement. That he died 
at such a moment adds particular poignancy to the loss which 
the whole movement sustains in his passing. 

The adoption by the House Ways and Means Committee 
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of the phraseology of the McCormack-George bill as an 
amendment to its own tax measure was the first sign of vic- 
tory. It was the only amendment which the committee ap- 
proved. Of the numerous amendments introduced on the 
floor of the House it was the only one carried. Its signifii- 
cant paragraphs read: 


In the case of a corporation, contributions or gifts made 
within the taxable year to or for the use of a domestic corpora- 
tion or domestic trust, or domestic community chest, fund or 
foundation, organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes or the 
prevention of cruelty to children [but in the case of contribu- 
tions or gifts to a trust, chest, fund, or foundation, only if 
such contributions or gifts are to be used within the United 
States exclusively for such purposes], no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual, and no substantial part of the activities of which 
is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to influ- 
ence legislation; to an amount which does not exceed 5 per 
centum of the taxpayer’s net income as computed without the 
benefit of this subsection. Such contributions or gifts shall 
be allowable as deductions only if verified under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, with the approval 
of the secretary. 


The appearance of Newton D. Baker before the Senate 
Finance Committee on the day after the action of the Ways 
and Means Committee and immediately following the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of the Treasury was the high point 
of the case as it was presented to Congress. He appeared 
as the official representative of the 1935 Mobilization for 
Human Needs, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, National Council 
of Jewish Federations, American Hospital Association, 
United Hospital Fund of New York, Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropies of New York, Citizens’ 
Family Welfare Committee of New York, Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Archdiocese of New York. 

Mr. Baker, long identified with the community fund 
movement and for three years chairman of the annual mo- 
bilization, argued, in part: 


Now the fact about America is that, apart from certain great 
coastal ports of entry and certain interior distributing stations, 
the cities of the United States are the child or children of the 
industries of the United States. ... 

In the city of Cleveland, in a very careful survey that was 
made among the employes of those industries it was found that 
from one end to the other of the year, 38 percent of the em- 
ployes of those industries were in some way ministered to by 
one of the agencies supported by the community fund. Their 
wives, their children were hospitalized or went to the dispen- 
saries or dental clinics, or they were taken off the streets in 
the playgrounds. They were cared for, and visiting nurses went 
up to their houses, or any one of a dozen of these alleviations 
of congested city life were supplied to them through the agen- 
cies maintained by this fund... . 

In something like twenty or twenty-two states of the Union 
laws have been passed by the legislature authorizing corpora- 
tions to make such contributions as a part of their proper cor- 
poration expenditures. That is true in the great state of New 
York. It is true in Ohio. It is true in practically all of the 
industrial states. It seems to me a very wise provision... . ‘ 

I am not representing any corporations. I hope the Com- 
mittee understands that what I am trying to do is to get the 
help of the Senate to make corporations contribute. I think they 
ought to contribute. I want them induced to contribute more 
by giving them the same opportunity that you give the private 
individual. fae 
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o’ me glad to see God’s sunshine comin’ into Mary 
Malloy’s own kitchen like this; just like it did in me 
father’s house in Ireland when I was a wee thing. 
But ’tis so cold in here, don’t you think, sor? Could you 
be gettin’ a poor old woman who never asks a thing for 
herself, a bit more coal now? I would be that grateful 
to you! 
You’re a new one of them investigators, ain’t you, young 
man? An’ did the Relief send you to see me the first thing 
this bright mornin’? It’s like I was tellin’ the last one from 
the Relief, Mister—Brown, is it?—indeed I ain’t lonely, 
for it’s me home’and I’m that happy in it. ‘There’s never a 
lonely hour for Mary Malloy with the sunshine comin’ in 
to visit me every day, and the sound o’ the rain at night. 
If I should be gettin’ sick, Mr. Brown? An’ me all alone? 
There, I know what you're after tellin’ me. There’s no 
need to be sayin’ it. Every one o’ you tries to make me 
go into a Home, but I won’t go. I’d rather die tonight 
than to set with them gossipy old folks, all day long a-rockin’ 
in their chairs and talkin’ nasty talk. Oh, please—I’m that 
happy here—just to have me own little place after all these 
hard years. 
Sure an’ indeed, now, I do be needin’ some lookin’ after. 
But ’tis just a bite more to eat an’ a little coal I’m after 
needin’, it’s that chill I get. And just see me poor leg, how 
swollen it is. An’ me such a heavy woman besides, weighin’ 
down on me poor limbs. Nor is it complainin’ I am, but not 
a crumb of bread is there in the house an’ me that gets so 
hungry; an’ the coal all but gone— 
Sure, an’ I did have me check last week, an’ me bit 0’ 
coal, but what could you be doin’ with but five dollars to 
eat on for two weeks? Qh, it’s a sad woman I am, countin’ 
the little pennies in me old age. But, Blessed Mother, I 
have to go to church, don’t I, Mr. Brown? And some- 
times I have to get out a bit an’ pay me insurance an’ go 
on the bus along the river. An’ can a poor woman, whose 
one eye is bad, use kerosene lamps like I had to when the 
electric was shut off on me? I was that near havin’ a fire 
the other day. But do you know what the man at the 
electric was after tellin’ me when I went down to pay the 
bill? He said to me, “Electric is a luxury and if you can’t 
pay for it, use oil.”” That’s what he said to me, he did, an’ 
shameful talk it is to be givin’ me, a respectable woman. 
An’ now, beggin’ your pardon, sor, for bein’ so plain- 
spoken, it’s to no Home I would be goin’, Not for no 
doctorin’ nor heat nor electric. I’m payin’ the rent meself 
here, with doin’ janitor work an’ all, though the people up- 
stairs are wantin’ to take the job themselves, an’ tryin’ they 
are to get me out, with stealin’ the milk bottles an’ trampin’ 
around over me head all hours o’ the night. But I’m only 
after askin’ for a little food and coal, an’ just a few little 
pennies more so I can pay the paper boy. Would the Relief 
break a poor woman’s heart for the sake of a few dollars 
they’d never miss? It’s not a bad woman, I am, an’ me 
askin’ for such a mite, but I want to keep me own home 
ope there’s only Mary Malloy. 

It’s me very own, you know, God be blessed. Y’ see that 
vee flower there in the glass? From in front of the under- 
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A Home o’ Me Own 


By MARTHA PILGER 


takers, I picked it up. It’s me little friend and that’s all 
the comp’ny I ask. Can’t they take care o’ me for three 
tiny years till I’ll be sivinty an’ gettin’ the pension an’ never 
bother them no more? Maybe I could pay them back, Mr. 
Brown. Indeed, if there’s no other way, I’ll pay them back 
every cent when I get the pension, but I’m after prayin’ to 
you on me knees to let me keep me little home. 

An’ indeed, I sha’n’t go to them children o’ mine. Sure 
they’re not my children at all, to begin. They were his, 
an’ ungrateful, deceivin’ rascals they are, same as their 
father; an’ never would I darken their door. 

Foolish, believin’ girl that I was, bein’ second wife to 
Tom Malloy with his blarney an’ his soft soap. You know, 
me father and mither came from the old country when I was 
but a wee thing an’ they died an’ I was put in an orphant- 
age. An’ good enough care they took o’ me there, I suppose, 
but I was always after havin’ a home o’ me own. So I 
went into service an’ worked like a slave to save money for 
the place I dreamed o’ havin’ some day. And along comes 
Thomas Malloy, an’ him the handsomest dancer in all the 
Irish crowd o’ the Bronx. Widowed a few years, he was, 
so he told me, with three children, an’ would I be a mither 
to them. An’ me only a trustin’ girl thinkin’ 0’ home an’ 
babies, was glad in a way to be startin’ with a houseful all 
as handsome an’ gay as himself, though you'd think the or- 
phantage an’ the service would have cured me o’ lookin’ 
after little ones. 


Ve ’twas a dirty trick he played. Soon he brought a 
fourth child that had been stayin’ with a sister o’ his 
’n; then a fifth he had in hidin’ an’ bless me if there wasn’t 
eight o’ them he’d had with that dead woman an’ me takin’ 
care o’ them all. An’ you’d never believe it of him, a-havin’ 
all them kids an’ him that handsome an’ young lookin’. Even 
then, I wouldn’t a’minded a houseful, but he took all me 
money I’d been savin’ for pretty dishes an’ furniture an’ 
spent it all in a wink an’ he kep’ castin’ eyes on every pretty 
skirt he saw an’ me at home with all of them children an’ 
never a child 0’ me own. I tried to do me duty an’ I prayed 
to Mary in Heaven to help me be a good mither to them 
poor things, but they were growin’ up an’ they saw how 
he was drinkin’ up all the money he earnt an’ stayin’ away 
nights in bad comp’ny an’ neglectin’ me, an’ how could a 
poor young woman bring up eight children in the right way 
with no help at all from their father? 

They weren’t bad at first, an’ it’s such grand people I 
wanted them to be! But they didn’t amount to a thing. 
One-after the other the girls ran away an’ never come back 
—except two when their babies come an’ they not even 
knowin’ the father. An’ the boys drank like their old man. 
It’s a no-count lot they were an’ not a word for their mither 
except to say to me face, “Step-mither, give me that dollar 
I saw you put away in the pitcher or I'll twist your neck.” 
An’ their father just laughed an’ thought they were great 
shakes. But they’re gone now. ‘They haven’t been back 
for a year an’ a day—an’ may I never see them again! 

An’ God bless me an’ keep me if it’s wicked to say, but 
the day they brought me husband home dead, I was that 
glad. An’ after, it seemed the old Thomas that took me 
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to dances had been gone away all them years an’ was back, 
now his cold body was out o’ the house. 

So you see, Mr. Brown, how it is. I’m livin’ here with 
me Thomas I first knew, who was always a-blarneyin’ his 
girl an’ smilin’ outen his eyes with not a bit o’ harm in 
them an’ I’m thinkin’ now I’ve got the home I was dreamin’ 
of all these years. An’ please, Mr. Brown, tell them to 
keep me here till I get me pension an’ I'll pay them back if 
they want. It’s that grateful I’d be—. An’ if you could 
just get me some coal, my bedroom is that icy, an’ some 
blankets—because I seen them piled high at the food store. 

An’ I won’t do it again, Mr. Brown, but you know last 
week the man let me have some money on the coal ticket— 
I begged him so hard—but don’t tell them, because I 
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wouldn’t want he should get into trouble—an’ I used the 
money for just a bit of an old radio that someone sold me 
for a dollar an’ the paper boy fixed it for me. See, I cov- 
ered it up with a towel, but I want you should see it now 
so I’ll be tellin’ you no lies. It keeps me an’ me Thomas 
comp’ny, you know. Sometimes they play them jigs the 
Irish band used to play in the park an’ I feel so young again 
an’ dancin’ with me handsome Thomas on the green. Oh, 
them days! s 

So, you see, I’m not lonesome, an’ you beg them let me 
keep me, little home till I get the pension. An’ you ask 
a few more pennies for poor Mary Malloy. An’ God bless 
you Mr. Brown, an’ I’ll be prayin’ for you an’ for them 
kind people in the Relief. 


Social Work at the Grass Roots 


By EILEEN BLACKEY 


Director of Training, Social Service Division, Florida Emergency Relief Administration 


is more than himself; he is the personification of 

all the people who have molded him, their economic 
and social struggles and their resulting philosophies. The 
rural family in the far West, or in New England will re- 
flect the early development and thinking of those areas. So 
too, in the South. ‘The rural worker there needs to be 
keenly conscious of the factors contributing to the status of 
the southern cracker, the share cropper, the tenant farmer, 
the corporation farmer, and the Negro. ‘There is no sense 
of ownership here and little incentive to reach for other 
goals; there is only a year in and year out struggle for a 
bare subsistence. 

The background of an area is largely responsible for its 
attitude toward relief. Unless a worker understands the 
derivation of these attitudes she is apt to become confused 
and ineffective. Some of the southern states had their first 
introduction to social work through the FERA. ‘There 
was no community consciousness of social work because there 
were no social agencies. “Therefore, when it was necessary 
for the federal government to take over the relief program, 
there was often defensiveness, misunderstanding, and lack 
of interpretation. 

At the beginning of the program in Florida, there seemed 
to be in some sections even a patriotic connotation to being 
on relief. One client of long standing objected to being re- 
moved from relief because, he said, he’d answered the first 
call and had been on ever since. One old fellow confided 
that he wasn’t quite sure about “all this relief’’—he’d been 
on two years and he wasn’t savin’ anything and he wasn’t 
gittin’ anywheres and he didn’t know as how it paid. Other 
clients look upon relief as a family pocketbook in which 
they have a just share and, whether they are eligible or not, 
they present their claims. 

These comments seem humorous but they represent a 
hurdle for the social worker. The rural client is actually 
bewildered by the paternalism which has surrounded him 
and his family in his quest for help. The relief setup has 
been primarily for the urban client, whose skills the works 
program has to some extent capitalized. The farmer, how- 
ever, finds himself in an unfamiliar setting when taken from 
his land and given a work card. 


} | \HE distressed farmer, as he comes to the relief office 


In the past, periods of stress made themselves felt largely 
in urban centers and their adjacent communities. If the 
farmer felt the pinch of need the fact that at least there was 
enough to eat kept the family off the relief rolls. But the 
present distress has penetrated to practically every farm 
home and the rural family has been caught in the maelstrom. 
Through the very necessity of sitting in an agency waiting- 
room or standing in line for commodities or attending a 
medical clinic, the rural person has been made “‘social work 
conscious.” When life was going along at a tempo familiar 
to him, he was an individual concerned largely with his 
family, his land, his crops, and his occasional trips to town. 
Through his very isolation he developed a philosophy which 
met his own problems in his own way. He shared few 
confidences, and sought little advice because time and dis- 
tance forbade. He emerges now, from a lifetime of such 
mental and emotional experiences, with a rather set pattern 
of behavior which is baffling to us, primarily because it is 
new to us. The farmer as he appears at the relief agency 
is often shy, awkward, ill at ease. His inarticulateness is 
apt to appear to us as stupidity. Or he may be ultra-cau- 
tious in his approach—naturally suspicious of an organization 
about which he knows little. He seems stubborn, unwilling 
to give information, unable to grasp the significance of his 
situation. It is not unlikely that he will call forth our irri- 
tation rather than our understanding unless we are alert to 
the things that have made him what he is. 

Two factors have characterized the difficulties of the rural 
relief worker’s job: the nature and extent of the relief prob- 
lems and the necessity for placing effective tools as quickly as 
possible in the hands of untrained people. After an inter- 
view with a supervisor or director, an applicant for a job 
is likely to find herself on the staff of a relief agency, for 
which in all probability her previous experience has in no 
way prepared her. If she is fortunate she receives a week 
or two, or possibly three, of training in the fundamentals. 
The chances are, however, and this is more accurately true 
in the rural communities, that she is put under the tutelage 
of someone already so overloaded that what she absorbs is 
largely her own responsibility. 

The rural social worker is confronted with a real dilemma 
in knowing how.much of a family’s welfare is her responsi- 
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bility when there is no one else to take it on. It is not unusual 
to find many rural areas untouched by social work or- 
ganizations or, for that matter, by community organizations. 


health needs of families, while school attendance also fre- 
quently becomes her concern. She finds mental hygiene 
problems, acute or of long standing, and securing treatment 
or institutional care becomes part of her service. Whether 
she is equipped for it or not, emergencies arise where she 
must participate in removing children from the home, and 
in institutional placement of delinquent or feebleminded 
members of a family. She needs careful guidance on how 
far she may go in any given situation. At the same time, 
and above all, she should be convincing the community of 
the need for the social services on a permanent basis. 

A second essential which the inexperienced rural worker 
must grasp is an understanding and appreciation of the in- 
dividuals to whom her job relates. This involves an under- 
standing of the underlying factors in the motivation of be- 
havior. Clients and workers alike find themselves depend- 
ent on basic equipments in life—physical, mental, social, and 
emotional. The worker’s skill comes in estimating a cli- 
ent’s capacity so that she does not impose her own level of 
equipment on him or underestimate his ability to work out 
his own difficulties. ‘The need of individuals for economic 
and emotional security is no less important than their equip- 
ments. If a worker cannot understand why a client has 
a blustering, bullying attitude; if she does not sense what 
has made a man cling to some physical ailment as a way 
out; if she fails to recognize the satisfaction which comes 
from living in the past when the present has nothing to offer 
—then she can in no sense help the person beyond the mere 
handing out of the relief voucher. The therapeutic value 
of being a good listener has been another definite lesson 
for the new worker to learn. She must recognize, how- 
ever, that a client who discusses his innermost problems does 
not necessarily want anything done about them. The priv- 
ilege of unburdening himself to someone who, he feels, un- 
derstands, is in itself an emotional catharsis. 


HE so-called “behavior” of persons asking for help has 
been one of the difficult obstacles for rural relief work- 
‘ers, most of whom have been born and brought up in the 
judgmental and moralistic atmosphere of a rural community. 
For untrained workers to accept the fact that relief is based 
on eligibility and not on how people behave is in most in- 
stances extremely difficult. In such situations workers may 
feel that they have attained a degree of objectivity, but find 
their emotional equilibrium upset by the appearance of an 
unmarried mother, a prostitute, an alcoholic, or an ex-convict. 
Their proximity to the rural situations has undoubtedly 
made for a sympathy with and an understanding of rural 
problems which an urban worker placed in a rural area 
would have difficulty in assimilating. At the same time, 
however, this places the rural worker in the position of mak- 
ing decisions concerning people she has known all her life 
and who insist on looking upon her as a personal friend 
rather than as a professional worker. She finds herself in 
‘conflict and may become too lenient or too severe in her 
judgments. It has seemed advisable in many instances to 
_ shift a worker to a section of the county or district where 
‘she was not so well known. 

_ Another dilemma of rural relief work becomes apparent 
when we realize how difficult it is to secure workers for rural 
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Thus the rural worker may be called on to provide for the’ 
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cannot insist on too rigid professional standards here, or 
there would be no workers. The rural community has for 
years been forced to submit itself as an experimental ground 
for untried teachers and ministers or as the final resting 
place for those whose best years are over. Some of the 
same feeling seems to prevail concerning rural social workers. 
The trained worker is reluctant to go into an isolated county 
not so much because the job itself is undesirable but because 
the rural community does not offer her, as an individual, 
sufficient social and cultural stimulation. Previous to train- 
ing, she is more receptive to a rural job. This appears to be 
an argument against training people for rural placement. It 
is not that, but is rather a plea for the utilization of capable, 
if untrained, workers who are willing to adjust to rural 
conditions until such time as the importance of skilled social 
workers in rural districts is more generally recognized. 


ORK with rural families in the present catastrophe has 

made relief workers aware of the dignity of small 
things. The rural worker has been forced to keep sim- 
plicity in her technique because of the inaccessibility of any- 
one to whom she could delegate responsibility or with whom 
she could share it. When a worker is the only human be- 
ing whom an isolated farm family sees, she has much to 
contribute. When the mother of that family dies, it is the 
worker who secures lumber for the coffin, who calls for vol- 
unteers for its construction, and accompanies the family to 
the grave. Later, with the home demonstration worker, she 
teaches the father how to cook for his children; to stay 
on his patch of land and maintain some semblance of a home 
for his children is his only choice. ‘There is nothing intri- 
cate or analytical about this worker’s treatment. She meets 
the situation on the family’s own level and in so doing brings 
about, perhaps, more material and emotional rehabilitation 
than would be possible through any other approach. 

While the urban family offers ample opportunity for con- 
structive work with its various members, it is the utter lack 
of everything which connotes a happier existence that offers 
the rural worker her challenge. She must be familiar with 
every possible opportunity for her family. Adult education 
classes may mean the thrill of learning to read and write, the 
blossoming of a talent or a hobby, or possibly real vocational 
rehabilitation. Limitless possibilities for service to families 
through home demonstration workers, parent participation in 
school activities, agricultural extension service, nursery 
schools, and churches are all present, and unless the rural 
worker is aware of them and can use them effectively she 
is neglecting fertile soil. The effort in all these extra cur- 
ricular relief activities has been to divorce them from relief 
and to think and act in terms of community sponsorship. . 
It takes skill on the part of the worker to present activities 
to the family in this light for many clients are extremely 
sensitive to participation in anything which savors of “relief.” 

Bringing to the family an interest in their own home 
through simple beautification and improvement is another 
angle of the rural worker’s approach, though it is frequently 
difficult for her to see that only such progress as the family 
wants to make will be of lasting value. She often finds 
herself upset at the squalor, the lethargy, the emptiness of 
the lives into which she steps, and in her eagerness to im- 
prove conditions, may urge the family beyond its willingness 
and capacity to change. To insist on cleanliness, for in- 
stance, may bring temporary response to her as an individual 
or to the agency as the controller of the family destiny, but 
visits two or three weeks later may reveal the same old state. 
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The rural worker can be promptly discouraged if she ex- 
pects changes to occur early in her work with a family. She 
must look for her reward, if any, in what may seem to be 
pretty trivial efforts of the family to better its own condi- 
tion. She needs most of all to rely on the strengths within 
the family group and in her ability to capitalize them. Time 
and again parents who have brought children to a story-hour 
sponsored by the recreational division have asked to stay 
and listen; the stories are as new and enchanting to them as 
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to the children. A worker was attracted one evening by a 
huge bonfire in one of the fields. She found Negro mothers 
and fathers gathered there playing the games which the 
children had learned in their day-school playground groups. 
When children in their eagerness for play make jumping 
ropes out of grapevines, baseballs out of inner tubes, and 
whittle bats from old boards some of the numerous starting 
points for a rural worker become apparent. There is romance 
in her job if she can only see it. 


A Specialty of Wholeness 


By MARY ROSS 


have brought not only more work and new kinds of 

work to be fitted to the job but also the scratchiness of 
public criticism or inter-professional criticism that comes 
when pressures of overwork and underbudgets try tempers. 
Medical social workers are in a position which has made an 
affirmative statement of their aims particularly difficult They 
work in hospitals, not as independent practitioners, and in a 
team which includes all other branches of the hospital’s per- 
sonnel—physicians, nurses, technicians and the like. Their 
work forms a shuttle between the various activities of the in- 
stitution, the patient, and the community outside, yet is in 
itself a special entity. 

For these reasons there is added importance at this time in 
the clear and authoritative study of aims and methods in 
medical social case work now presented by Harriet M. Bart- 
lett in Medical Social Work. (American Association of 
Medical Social Workers, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, 
Ill.) This study, one of a series, is the report of a committee 
of the American Association of Medical Social Workers of 
which Miss Bartlett is chairman; the other members are 
Edith M. Baker of St. Louis, Kate McMahon of Boston, 
and Janet Thornton of New York. It is not concerned with 
the development or change of social resources for the care of 
the sick or the economic readjustments to make medical ser- 
vice accessible, though it is believed that here the medical 
social worker has something to contribute. It recognizes 
“what is only too evident today, the inadequacy of the social 
case method when a disordered society is unable to meet 
even the minimum needs of its members for nourishment, 
shelter, health and economic security.” Its focus, however, 
is the long-range analysis of medical social work. 

All too often, especially when budgets are hard-pressed, 
board members, hospital administrators, even members of 
the medical staff or patients look on the medical social 
worker as a convenient device to ascertain whether a patient 
can pay, and if so, how much—a kind of tactful credit officer. 
The Committee does not discuss that misconception of medi- 
cal social work, but wipes it off the slate by the affirmative 
picture. They show how specialization in medicine itself 
first drew social work into the hospital; how the increasing 
recognition of social factors in sickness and its care is con- 
tinually broadening the scope of medical social work: 


All members of the medical team individualize the patient but, 
because of her special focus and training, the medical social 
worker carries this process to a further stage. She contributes 
to medicine a point of view which constantly visualizes the 
patient as a person, sees him moving in a web of family and 
community relationships, supplies social background and psycho- 
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logical depth to the picture. By a sort of paradox her specialty 
is the “wholeness” of the medical-social situation. 

While all members of the medical team share in social 
treatment, it is the medical social worker’s special contribu- 
tion, the Committee believes, “to deal with the more complex 
or recurrent social problems which, because of the amount 
of time, special knowledge and skill required in their treat- 
ment, would tend to deflect each of these specialists from his 
own particular focus!” Such problems are likely to come 
especially when illness is recurrent or chronic, or in relation 
to physical handicap and invalidism. The medical social 
worker’s place, as distinguished from the social case worker 
outside the hospital, is limited to the patient who requires 
continuing medical supervision. It is broadened both by the 
modern emphasis on preventing illness and the increasing 
recognition of the importance of emotional factors in illness. 
In all of these she serves as interpreter between hospital and 
community, patient and physician and between other mem- 
bers of the medical team, and functions as a co-worker with 
them to further their common aim—the patient’s well-being. 
She shares with the medical practitioner the goal of the 
patient’s health, but recognizes that “the fullness of indi- 
vidual life does not rest on health alone,” and that the indi- 
vidual may be injured by too narrow and unimaginative an 
emphasis. ‘‘Because of her social traditions and focus the 
social worker should be particularly conscious of the other 
values in any situation.” 

How such aims and functions work out in actual practice 
is made concrete by the story and analysis of three cases. One 
is of that of an office-worker in her late twenties, struggling 
to support a mother and sister and to carry the mortgage on 
the home which had become the anchor of her pride. She 
had been a clinic patient at intervals over five years without 
effective relief of her physical complaints before she was re- 
ferred for adjustment of the social difficulties. ‘The second 
is that of a lively thirteen-year-old, a Polish boy with par- 
ticular manual skill, who had lost his right arm in a freight- 
yard accident. The third is that of a comparatively young 
woman who had to learn that her illness soon would prove 
fatal. In all of these there were practical matters—renewal 
of the mortgage, an artificial limb, more comfortable sur- 
roundings—which the medical social worker could help to 
arrange. In all, however, there were less tangible services 
which helped to promote physical progress by easing strain 
and worry or helped in the crisis when medicine could offer 
nothing more. This view of what medical social workers 
are and do and of the still cloudy areas in medical social 
work which invite further study will prove illuminating to 
all concerned with its specialty of wholeness. 
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searchlights make the night sky a fairyland. All day, 

with parades by land and sea, the city has registered 
that “San Francisco’s harbor is San Francisco’s living”— 
and its pride! The two immense, half-spun bridges about 
which so many battles have raged lie silver-gleaming under 
the sun; a necklace of jewels under the moon. 

No one could think to see the place today how long pov- 
erty and industrial strife have dwelt here; how bitter have 
been the controversies over their relief or reconciliation. It 
was a San Francisco social worker who coined that mordant 
epigram, “Malnutrition is better than none!” 

The long battle over control of relief in San Francisco 
between the Mayor-appointed Emergency Relief Committee 
and the State Emergency Relief Administration with its 
local representative, the San Francisco Emergency Relief 
Administration, is now at a truce; the ERC cares for un- 
employables with city-county funds, the San Francisco ERA 
cares for employables both on work and direct relief, with 
federal-state funds. Revolving serenely in its own orbit, 
and never drawn into the controversy, is still a third public 
welfare agency, the County Welfare Department, which 
administers state funds for mothers’ aid and assistance to 
the aged and the blind. This department, under Ernestine 
Schenk, has developed a most interesting system of client 
participation, with each of the three groups of pensioners 
electing its own representative board which confers with and 
advises the agency staff on policies and individual problems, 
and supports the agency’s requests at budget hearings of the 
City Council. The therapeutic results of this enlightened 
policy in a public agency beckon fascinatingly for further 
study. 

Cash relief is no longer an issue, but an established fact 
in San Francisco. 

After a two-months’ experiment in two districts early in 
1934, the ERC, then in charge of all direct relief with 
federal-state-local funds, determined upon substituting 
throughout the city a cash allowance for food in place of 
standard grocery orders issued from a commissary. Misuse 
of funds, freely predicted, did not prove a problem; and 
when the local committee and the San Francisco ERA un- 
scrambled the case load last May, the ERC, retiring with 
its small group of so-called “unemployables,” continued and 
still continues to give the food budget in cash while paying 
for rent and utilities direct and issuing clothing and milk 
in kind. The San Francisco ERA which took over 75,000 
“employables” has, by successive steps, and following a gen- 
eral state policy, come 
to give a total cash al- 
lowance, covering all 
items, in four weekly 
installments each month. 

There are thus two 
varieties of direct cash 
relief side by side 
throughout the city. 
With more money to 
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were that creditors would swarm down on the San Fran- 
cisco ERA clients, landlords go unpaid, and water and gas 
bills get behind. Again, none of these things happened in 
any startling degree. More and more, confidence has devel- 
oped in the ability of the unemployed generally to handle 
wisely a cash allowance which is fairly adequate and allows 
for all necessary items. The community, as reflected by the 
newspapers, is no longer excited about the effects of ‘‘the 
dole.” During May, 1935, with a case load of 254,000 
throughout the state, most of whom were on cash relief, 
the SERA received 1755 complaints, of which only 179 
could possibly be related to cash relief, under such heads 
as “misuse of money,” “failure to pay current debts,” “fail- 
ure to support dependents,” “malnutrition of children.” 

~ Such social workers within and without the relief adminis- 
tration as could be interviewed are almost without exception 
in favor of cash relief on the basis of their varying contacts 
with the program. It has been found necessary to put back 
on commodity relief only a fraction of one percent of the 
clients; and those chiefly for refusal to work rather than for 
misuse of funds. Only one client (a single Negro woman) 
has ever asked to be “put on groceries.” In Los Angeles, 
where the set-up is somewhat different, the experience of the 
Los Angeles ERA in these respects has been identical. 

A few troublesome instances of misspending and child 
neglect have inevitably appeared; but the testimony of the 
children’s protective agencies is that in these cases, the prob- 
lems are so diverse and desperate, that the device of returning 
the family to commodity relief would be ludicrously inade- 
quate treatment to apply. Parents determined to obtain drink 
can and do obtain it under a commodity relief system, by 
selling the food issued. As the result of its considered ex- 
perience with relief clients under both systems, one chil- 
dren’s agency made the statement that there was more actual 
waste under the “standard package” system, when disliked 
food went untouched into the garbage can or nourished 
weevils and roaches on the pantry shelves. The willingness 
of the ERA to make its check payable to the wife, or even 
to split the check between separated parents, permits case- 
work adjustments to be made in especial instances. 

The only “sour” note in the concert of approval comes 
from some of the health authorities, who are convinced that 
undernourishment among school children in relief families 
has increased since parents had the selection and buying of 
their food. There is available, for purposes of comparison, a 
careful study, made in San Francisco in 1933, of the health 
and nutrition of school children from families then on com- 
modity relief, and of a 
control group of about 
the same number of non- 
relief children. (A Nu- 
tritional Survey of 4500 
Children on Relief. 
Geiger and Barrett. 
American Journal Pub- 
lic Health, February 
1935.) The San Fran- 


cisco Department of 


Unemployment and 
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Health is anxious to repeat the study with the same group 
of children, as a professional work-relief project. It is to be 
hoped that the necessary authorization may be secured, since 
such objective tests, though not conclusive as to the total 
comparative advantages of the two methods of relief, would 
furnish valuable data not only for local but for national 
consumption. 

One reason for the ease with which the transfer from 
“kind” to cash has been accomplished in California is doubt- 
less to be found in an enlightened policy promulgated by the 
State ERA in June 1934. Only such portion of the indi- 
vidual earnings of members of relief families as exceeds 25 
percent of the weekly budget, is counted in establishing the 
budget deficiency. That is, if a family’s weekly check is for 
$40, casual earnings in any week up to $10 will not reduce 
the allowance for the following week. This at one stroke 
eliminates the necessity families sometimes feel to conceal 
casual earnings, and establishes franker relations between 
client and visitor. It further reduces the clerical difficulties 
of budget adjustment according to reported irregular earn- 
ings, since few relief families are able to earn by outside 
labor more than one fourth of their budget. It gives the 
client undisputed control over most of his sporadic earn- 
ings, which he may apply to reducing back debts, obtaining 
additional clothing and household goods, or meeting any 
other expense for which his relief allowance makes no pro- 
vision. The scheme greatly reduces friction with young wage 
earners as to how much they must contribute to the family 
income when on relief. The justice as well as the expediency 
of the plan has been widely recognized; and no public 
opposition to it has been registered. 

Another interesting device of the California SERA is a 
flat differential of 15 percent applied between those who 
work for relief wages, and those who draw home relief in 
cash. The budget is the same for both; but workers find 
in each week’s pay envelope an added “bonus” check for 15 
percent of the weekly earnings. This device, too, has added 
to serenity and has occasioned little or no adverse public 
reaction. 


A peal self-help cooperatives of California which once 

claimed more than 100,000 members, have shrunk to a 
total membership of about 8000, in ninety locals, in and 
around Los Angeles, where the Board of Supervisors has 
created a special Department of Rehabilitation to assist them 
in various ways. The forthcoming report of the State ERA’S 
Division of Self-Help Cooperatives shows that the age of 
the members has steadily risen as the younger men have 
dropped out. The typical California cooperative is now com- 
posed of native-born elderly people who, for the most part, 
have little hope of ever again being gainfully employed. A 
study of man-hours worked with value of goods produced 
shows, however, that since July 1934, there has been a 
marked increase in efficiency, and the type of leadership and 
management developed is much saner and more effective than 
in the early experimental days. The average monthly income 
per worker in “credits” was about $20 in June 1935, and 
the average hourly earnings have increased from 26 cents 
to 36 cents in the last six months. 

It was determined on the basis of a study of membership 
blanks that more than one third of the members are per- 
sons who have never applied for relief, although they would 
be eligible on the facts presented. The value of goods pro- 
duced by members of California ERA Cooperatives alone 
would equal about $75,000 a month; while federal funds 
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expended to assist the California cooperatives during the 
past year averaged only $53,000 a month—an indication of 
the amount these people saved the taxpayers through their 
own efforts. So popular is the movement, and so strongly are 
the authorities impressed with the relief savings, that the 
sum of $2 million has been set aside out of California’s $24 
million in state funds for the biennium, in the hope that the 
federal government will contribute another million, the 
combined sum to be used to extend and strengthen the co- 
operative movement in the state. 


Ae elsewhere in the country, adjustments are making to 

conform to new policies. The Rural Rehabilitation Di- 
vision has been taken over into the new Land Resettlement 
Administration; Transient Family Service throughout the 
state has been incorporated with the several Social Service 
Divisions, leaving only the camps and shelters for men and 
boys directly under the State Transient Division. The future 
program for the care of transients, now that WPA regula- 
tions have stabilized them at the point where they happen 
to be, greatly exercises California, always burningly con- 
scious of its out-of-state load. Forestry camps, where 
transients are paid $30 a month and charged board, are the 
State Transient Division’s answer for part of the load; but 
for those wholly dependent, and even for the transient camps 
themselves, the outlook is precarious unless the federal goy- 
ernment continues indefinitely to meet the full expense 
of care. 

The most burning questions revolve about the new works 
program. If work-relief projects now in operation are taken 
over into the new program, it is recognized that they will 
employ only half the present number of workers, since under 
the existing plan of working only the number of hours nec- 
essary to meet budget deficiency, each job is employing from 
two to two and a half people. Can new projects be found 
to absorb not only the unemployables on direct relief, but 
this excess of relief workers now employed? Can the kind 
of projects be suited to the kind of relief workers in a 
given locality? What, for instance, about Los Angeles, where 
perhaps half the load consists of factory and white-collar 
workers? Is it fair, through merging public works and work 
relief into a single program, to exclude from a large area 
of public employment people who have kept themselves up 
to now off the relief rolls, and to whom public works jobs 
have hitherto been open? What will actually be the func- 
tion of the State Public Employment Service in placing 
people on WPA? Is it strong enough to handle the job, or 
will the placement function gradually be replaced by WPA 
itself? It is pointed out that the ERA certifies relief clients 
both to the employment service and to the WPA, and that 
under the regulations, WPA and not the employment service 
is to have the job of reassigning without re-certification those 
whose jobs have been completed or who have been on tem- 
porary furlough to private employment. 


INCE the “family wage” system as developed on work 
relief is abandoned, what is to become of large fam- 
ilies with only one employable member? The flat wage rate 
cannot be supplemented from public funds; and the question 
is asked, ‘Will it be the duty of the new Departments of 


Intake and Certification to find private sources of supple- — 


mentation when WPA incomes prove inadequate?” And 
finally and most insistently, from engineers and “sponsors,” 
how rigidly is the rule going to be enforced that 90 percent 
of all workers must be taken from relief rolls? If steam- 
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dredge operators are not to be found on relief rolls in a 
given county, can we import them from another county’s 
relief lists? If we hire them outside, and exceed our 10 
percent non-relief payroll, will we get reimbursement? Must 
we attempt to put on a program of adult education with 
such teachers as were actually receiving relief in May? 
How Procrustean will be this bed on which we are to be 
stretched? One California county has already requested 
that it be allowed in some projects to hire up to 70 percent 
of workers outside the relief lists, and no one knows whether 
any lesser authority than the Works Progress Administrator 
in Washington has the power to make the necessary ad- 
justments. 


ap ee features of the program in the San Francisco Bay 
region are unusual enough to merit detailed mention. 
They are the Central Medical Clinic, and the town for 
transient families at Clyde on the East Bay, once abandoned, 
now reclaimed. 

Instead of using the “panel system” of private physicians 
authorized by FERA rules and regulations, ordinary med- 
ical care for both employables and unemployables on relief 
in San Francisco has been centered in a clinic maintained 
jointly since October 1934 by the ERC and the San Fran- 
cisco ERA. The enterprise was undertaken about two years 
ago by a citizen’s committee under the chairmanship of 
Lawrence Arnstein, and was at first financed by deductions 
from the salaries of city-county employees. A disused build- 
ing belonging to one of the utility companies has been rented 
for a nominal figure of $150 a month and remodelled for 
clinic purposes. Under Dr. A. E. Larsen, a staff of sixty- 
five physicians is employed part-time, at a salary of $9 a 
week for fifteen hours’ work. For the remainder of their 
time they carry on private practice. They are not drawn 
from relief rolls, but are recommended by the medical asso- 


‘ ciations and medical schools, first, for competence, and sec- 


ond, because they are known to be having difficulty in build- 
ing up or maintaining a practice. Part of the staff is assigned 
to making home visits to emergency and chronic bed cases, 
a cooperative plan having been worked out with the city 
physicians. Ambulatory patients see the doctors at the clinic, 
which aims to give them primarily the sort of service which 
a good general practitioner or dentist might give in his own 
office, including simple laboratory examinations. 
Arrangements have been made with various outpatient 
clinics of the city by which cases requiring more specialized 
services, such as x-rays, may be referred by the clinic and 
accepted without reexamination, at a flat rate of sixty-five 


cents a visit. Hospitalization is similarly secured, at the San 


Francisco Hospital. A separate department makes physical 
examinations before placement on work-relief projects. A 
dispensary at the clinic supplies medicines, glasses, and dental 
and other appliances. A nutrition clinic gives dietary instruc- 
tions, the two relief agencies supplying extra allowances for 
special diets as prescribed by the clinic. A social service de- 
partment acts as liaison with the relief workers and social 
service departments of the allied hospitals, but itself makes 
no visits in the patients’ homes. 

This adventure in supplementing the medical resources of 
the city has met with a cordial reception from the medical 
associations, which, together with the faculties of the local 
schools of medicine, are represented on its advisory board. 


Relations have not been quite so easily worked out with the 


dental societies, but are said to be in process of adjustment. 
As of May last, 8700 patients made 16,000 visits a month 
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to the clinic, 1500 received dental care, and 3750 were 
examined for work placement. The cost of operation, 90 
percent coming from federal funds, was $19,800 for the 
month. 

Rainbow City, as the transient village is called, was built 
by the government to house shipyard workers at Clyde on 
upper San Francisco Bay. Finished just before the Armistice, 
it was never occupied; the neat bungalows, each on a differ- 
ent design, went to rack and ruin, the landscaping disap- 
peared in wild growth, the unused curbs and paving crum- 
bled. The SERA Transient Division conceived the idea of 
using the abandoned dwellings to house transient families 
of a type ill-adapted to camp or shelter treatment. Nego- 
tiations for control of the property were of necessity some- 
what complicated while its rehabilitation constituted a work 
project requiring careful planning. 

In January 1935, a three-year lease was secured with 
option of renewal on sixty-five of the houses, at a rental of 
$12.50 each a month. A gang of selected homeless men were 
put to work repairing, replacing stolen plumbing and broken 
glass, and making houses and village: habitable. Out of 
three or four hundred families proposed for the opportunity 
by SERA workers all over northern California, some forty 
have been carefully selected and transferred gradually as 
houses became available. A resident director who is a social 
worker, and another person experienced in community or- 
ganization, comprise the staff, with medical service and home 
economics advisors available. The Educational Relief Divi- 
sion has established a nursery school; other children go by 
bus to the nearest town schools five miles away. A playground 
with home-made equipment has been set up, a community 
club formed and a community center opened with furniture 
made in the workshop where well-designed furniture of the 
“early California” type is also manufactured for the dwell- 
ings by work-relief labor. The relief sewing rooms make 
bedding, clothing and curtains from surplus cotton goods. 
Each family that wishes to raise a garden is given space, 
seeds and tools. Certain major articles of household equip- 
ment, notably sewing machines, are supplied to the families 
in rotation. 


ELIEF to transients, elsewhere in the state on a com- 

modity basis, is here given as a full cash budget except 
for wood supplied by a nearby CCC camp and rent, which 
is free unless the families secure private employment or jobs 
under PWA: Eight have already gone off relief through 
securing jobs, but are electing to stay on as renters. No one 
has voluntarily left Rainbow City, and only two families 
have had to be replaced for reasons described as “disciplin- 
aty.” 

Self-government and community cooperation are encour- 
aged. The villagers make and enforce traffic and similar reg- 
ulations, manage entertainments and picnics, and publish 
their own mimeographed newspaper. They have organized 
cooperative buying expeditions to take advantage of low- 
price sales, and have made their own deal with the local 
ice company to get ice delivered twice a week. Every new 
family moving in is given a “welcome party.” 

The future of the project, like that of every transient ac- 
tivity, is in the lap of fate; but Rainbow City seems to show 
that at no great expense—the total cost, including relief, 
rentals and overhead does not exceed $700 a week—it is 
possible to take transient families off the road and stabilize 
them in communities, providing they are given decent living 
conditions and some hope of ultimate employment. 


In Spite of Politics 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


snug job with the family society for this public ap- 
pointment that everybody knows is one big head- 
Sooner or later I’d just be meat for. the political 


“B= why should I? Why give up my reasonably 


ache. 
lions.” 

Miss Bailey glanced over her luncheon salad at her table 
companions, two women seasoned like herself in public wel- 
fare service, a fourth hesitating on the brink. 

“There’s no denying the lions,” she admitted, “and once 
in a while they roar for meat. But I can’t see how public 
welfare is going to get any forrader if people like you, with 
your training and experience, sit tight and won’t even take 
a chance on meeting a lion or two. Honestly, they’re not 
so fierce if you’re not afraid of them, and if you don’t high- 
hat them or play favorites among them you’d be surprised 
at how domesticated they are.” 

“Just the same public social work shouldn’t be done in a 
political lion’s den.” 

“Tf you mean manipulated for political ends I agree with 
you of course. But if you mean that it should function 
in a cloister of its own, outside of the political setup of 
government—which means elected officials—I don’t agree at 
all. We are a politically organized country and public 
' social work has to operate in the arena of elected officials, 
and be subjected to public scrutiny like any other public 
service.” 

“That’s all very fine, but what’s the use of pouring your- 
self into a job and trying to build it into something only to 
have it and yourself shot to pieces by a political turnover? 
Now here’s Miss Gordon, with her wounds still fresh. She 
knows what I mean.” 

Miss Gordon smiled ruefully. “Fresh is right; positively 
bleeding. Eight years I worked in that department, and 
things moved and we had a real staff in spite of periodic 
election jitters. And now it’s all gone overboard.” 

“But weren’t you, during all those eight years, likely 
at any moment to find yourself and your work a target for 
your chief’s political enemies? Isn’t that one of the tricks 
—to attack an elected official by ‘exposing’ his staff? And 
if the fire got too hot was there anything to keep him from 
throwing you to the lions?” 

“Nothing whatever. That’s the spoils system, and un- 
til we can change it we have to learn to do our jobs and 
take it. And I was a target. I hadn’t been in office two 
months until I was called before a committee of the legisla- 
ture that was out to discredit my chief by showing up my 
ignorance and incompetence. I knew I was in for it and 
must just keep my temper, laugh when the joke was on me 
and above all not have hurt feelings. Thank God, I didn’t 
cry. Anyone in public service has to be ready to stand up 
to inquisition, and a lucky break is about the most one can 
expect.” 

“And it was just a lucky break that your chief chose to 
stand by you and not toss you out, discredited ?” 

“We-ell, there was more to it than that.” Miss Gordon 
reflected. “He had his reasons for appointing me, and they 
were to him still good reasons. Both he and I knew that 
the attack on me had nothing to do with my capacity to 
do the job. It was merely a political tactic not to be taken 
too seriously. No, it wasn’t just a lucky break; it was part of 
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the system, which often works for you as much as against 
you.” 

“But I don’t see how, under such ‘circumstances, a staff 
with any quality or stability can be built up.” 

“Tt isn’t easy, but it isn’t impossible. My chief was a 
politician who wanted to make a good record for himself 
and was intelligent enough to value professional assistance 
unless it raised too complicated political issues. Except in 
rare instances he did not impose politics on the professional 
work of the department. But when he had to, he put all 
the cards frankly on the table and together we worked out 
a way of meeting a realistic situation with the least possible 
damage. I learned from him all I know about how to func- 
tion on a professional basis in the midst of political currents.” 

“And he didn’t load your staff with political hacks?” 

“No. A few, of course, but they were probably no worse 
than those influential board members sometimes wish onto 
private agencies. His system for meeting political pressure 
for technical jobs was this: line up the specifications of the 
job and the experience and training it requires. Then, when 
a politician comes around say to him: ‘If you can produce 
some one who meets these specifications I shall be glad 
to consider him.’ Given two equally good candidates, one 
recommended by a politician and one by anybody else, he 
gave preference to the former but, he said, the catch was that 
the politicians’ candidates did not usually meet the speci- 
fications.” 

“T believe you’re actually defending the spoils system.” 

“Me? Defending it? While I’m still licking my wounds? 
On the contrary the spoils system is completely dishearten- 


ing. Every election creates an atmosphere of jitters damaging - 


to the work from top to bottom. Political pressure, even if 
resisted or at best compromised, undermines staff morale and 
blunts the direction of policy and purpose. All I’ve been 
trying to say is that even in the spoils system it’s often 
possible to build up a good working personnel, but that 
you've got to understand the system and its devious ways 
and know when to go along with it and when to buck it 
if you hope to get results at all. ‘Holier than thou’ airs will 
get just exactly nowhere. Far from defending the spoils 
system, with its uncertain ‘life expectancy’ and its tensions, 
my experience has shown it to be so indefensible that I 
wonder why people who rant about the high cost of public 
service don’t take a look at the high cost of political turn- 
over. As someone said—Prentice Murphy, wasn’t it ?—it 
takes a long time to build up an efficient piece of public 
administrative machinery and a very short time to wreck it.” 
“ei | SUPPOSE any minute now this session will get around 
to civil service,’ remarked Miss Bailey examining the 
tired-looking ice cream before her. 
“Well, isn’t it the answer?” queried Miss Gordon. 
“Now this is where my oar comes in.” Miss Jacobs, 
silent up to this time, pushed back her plate. “I’ve spent 
nigh onto ten years under a civil service system and while 
I wouldn’t trade with any of you, don’t think for a minute 
that it is the answer to all the personnel headaches.” 


“But it does give security to the staff and stability to the 
administration.” 


. 
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“Yes, it does, and that’s fine if it’s a good staff and a good j 
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administration, and terrible if they’re not. In theory of 
course it’s swell. Job specifications and personnel qualifi- 
cations are set down in writing and there is none of the 
_ trying business of sifting applicants. Promotion is a nice 
orderly process, political pressure is eliminated and at the 
end is retirement on a pension. ‘That’s the theory, but the 
practice is not so simple. In the first place invariably there 
are legal limitations—residential requirements and veterans’ 
preference, for instance—that are a handicap right at the 
start in getting desirable personnel. When it comes to speci- 
fication of qualifications it’s the civil service authority and 
not you who has the last word, and that little matter of 
interpreting the ‘equivalent’ of this or that item of education 
or experience may let you in for an eligible list that will 
turn your hair gray. And more often than not the tests are 
neither prepared nor marked by people with enough knowl- 
edge of social work to make their estimate of the applicant’s 
capacity very convincing. 

“Just for instance, when the jobs in our new old age 
pension bureau were in the works the oral examiner’s idea 
of care of the aged had never come out of the almshouse. 
The examination shook down to a sort of brow-beating of 
any candidate who opposed that idea, quite regardless of the 
fact that the whole purpose of the new bureau was to keep 
people out of the almshouses. 

“Then there are the salaries,” Miss Jacobs went on. 
“Many of our civil service authorities still cherish the no- 
tion that working for a good cause should be practically its 
own compensation so that salaries for highly technical po- 
sitions are too low to attract competent candidates. We have 
a job right now, psychiatric social worker in a state hospital, 
first announced at $1800 then raised to $2200 but still going 
begging because no one with the required training and fit- 
ness is tempted by that salary.” 


a 
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eRur don’t you ever get good candidates from among the 
professionally trained social workers?” 

Miss Jacobs snorted as politely as possible. 

“Sometimes, yes, if we work on them, as we’re working 
on you now. But professional social workers, while they’re 
strong for civil service in theory are pretty cagey about com- 
ing up for the examinations themselves.” 

“And they’re none too- helpful when it comes to recom- 
mending personnel outside of civil service,’ chimed in Miss 
Gordon. ‘When we organized old age assistance we asked 
the private agencies to recommend people for the key posi- 
tions. And what happened? ‘They sent us such weak sisters 
who functioned so badly that my chief was furious, and 
was all off professional social workers as a class. He fired 
the lot and we recruited our own personnel. You can im- 
agine what a howdy-do all that made in the bureau and 
among the social workers.” 

“But when you do get good people you can keep them?” 
“Yes,” Miss Jacobs took up the question. “But the usual 
7 three months probationary period is too short to be sure 
you have a round peg for the round hole. It ought to be 
six months. After three months an employe can only be 
b removed after hearings on charges. And is that something! 
For more often than not the trouble is not a crime or ethical 
_ misconduct or anything that can be legally defined, but is 
a matter of personality maladjustment or health or stupidity 
or just plain cussedness so disrupting that something has 
to be done about it. But of course the hearings are on a 
legalistic basis and more often than not the administrator 
nds himself in the position of being on trial. 
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“Then there’s the matter of accumulated ‘dead wood’ 
in a public department. ‘The compulsory retirement age is 
usually seventy, with pensions often so small that there’s a 
heartache as well as a headache in every case. It isn’t so 
bad in an institution where some sort of work can be found 
within the individual’s capacity. But for an administrator 
handling a field staff it is a serious problem, almost insoluble 
unless the law sets a reasonably low age limit with enough 
flexibility to provide for the inevitable exceptions and with 
reasonably adequate retirement allowances. Of course 
ideally the whole thing should be done on a case-work basis, 
and we try to use as much understanding and tolerance as 
the law allows. But you'll always be up against people like 
the old school teacher, one of my active problems, who in- 
sists that she has a right to go on working—she’s seventy-five 
—because one of her ancestors signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. And you’d be surprised how much public senti- 
ment she has stirred up.” 


at ELL, as far as I can see, you’re not too keen about 


the merit system.” The woman who was hesitating on 
the brink of a public appointment was obviously discouraged. 
“I’ve never said that,” Miss Jacobs came back briskly. 
“T’ve merely tried to get over that, as at present organized, 
it is not a complete answer to all personnel problems. I 
believe that a frank facing of the catches is one step toward 
getting it improved. But I do say that a reasonably good 
civil service system, competently administered, gives greater 
assurance of a continuing development of a sound program 
than any other method of personnel selection that has been 
devised. But you’ve got to have quality at the top under 
the merit or any other system. ‘The quality of the person- 
nel in the technical and executive positions is important but 
to get results you must have quality in the administrator 
under whom they serve, quality and the kind of experience 
which comes from climbing the ladder in the public service, 
from knowing the impact of power from above, from know- 
ing how it feels to take orders as well as to give them. And 
above all you’ve got to have at the top a certain fighting edge, 
call it guts if you like, that makes it clear that, regardless of 
pressure, there is a line beyond which there is no retreat. 
Get all that at the top, my hearties, and you’ll have the 
makings of a real organization under whatever system.” 
“Well, this has all been very interesting, but I can’t say 
that I’m any nearer a decision than I was an hour ago.” 
“We didn’t expect you to be,” Miss Bailey reached for 
her bag. ‘All we ask you to do is to think it over and not 
to forget that old cliché about a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. For if my observations mean anything the high- 
grade professional social workers have got to accept the chal- 
lenge of participation in public welfare service or lose the 
opportunity for leadership. ‘The time is past when they can 
stand on the side lines and coach,—yes, and criticize. It’s 
up to them to get in the game and take the knocks.” 


Tus series of intimate discusstons of 
day-to-day predicaments of workers and 
supervisors, has been reprinted from the 


beginning, March 1933 to April 1935 in- 


clusive, in three pamphlets, Miss Bailey 


Says... Thirty cents each postpaid from 
The Survey. Quantity rates on request. 
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Social Grist 
WHEN Congress adjourned August 26, after “the long- 


est session since 1922” it had, more or less willingly, 
ground out a big grist of measures vitally affecting the social- 
economic life of the country. On the side of security, the Act 
which finally lays a ground work for old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance in this country, and seeks to fortify 
state provisions for the aged, for dependent and crippled 
children, maternal and child welfare and public health, was 

' passed in August, many of its limitations uncorrected. [See 
Survey Graphic for May, page 232.] For example, the 
Social Security Board set up to administer its provisions, is 
made an independent agency instead of a division of the US 
Department of Labor; and employes of non-profit-making 
organizations—social agencies, schools and so on—are left 
outside the old-age pension and unemployment insurance 
plans. [See The Survey for May, page 142.] Congress con- 
firmed without debate the three members of the Social Se- 
curity Board appointed by the President: John G. Winant, 
former Governor of New Hampshire; Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; Vincent Morgan Miles, Ar- 
kansas attorney. How rapidly the board can function, or 
whether it can function at all before January 1 is open to 
question at this writing. In the closing hours of the session 
Senator Long of Louisiana defied his colleagues, maintained 
a one-man filibuster and prevented passage of the third de- 
ficiency bill, carrying funds for the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the Wagner Labor Board Act, the Railroad 
Pension Act, and many other measures. Unless the adminis- 
tration can “find money” to bridge the gap, these and other 
important programs will have to mark time until January. 

The emphasis of federal aid for the unemployed was 
shifted from relief to work by the $4 billion appropriation 
approved in April, and the setting up of the WPA and 
other agencies to administer it. [See The Survey for May, 
page 139.] 

Of special interest to labor are the Wagner Labor Board 
Act [see The Survey for August, page 238], the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Guffey-Snyder Coal Act. The railroad- 
workers’ pension measure, which attempts to meet the objec- 
tions raised by the Supreme Court in setting aside the 1934 
Act, establishes a system of retirement pensions for railway 
employes. The new plan is based on the power of Congress 
to tax, instead of its authority to regulate interstate com- 
merce. 

A “little NRA” for the soft-coal industry is set up under 
the Guffey-Snyder Coal Act, in the hope of staving off the 
coal strike scheduled for mid-September, The Act, the con- 
stitutionality of which is widely questioned, provides for a 
National Bituminous Coal Commission and a code for the 
industry, containing mandatory provisions embodied in the 
Act covering price fixing, maximum hours, stabilized wages, 
the right of labor to organize, and the establishment of a 
Bituminous Coal Labor Board. The Act imposes a 15 per- 
cent excise tax on the sale price of bituminous coal at the 
mine. Producers who file with the Commission their accep- 
tance of the code for the industry are entitled to a “credit” 
amounting to 90 percent of the tax. 


Seeking to speed the housing program and to facilitate the 
functioning of the Federal Farm Loan Banks, the Home 
Mortgage Relief Act was passed in late May. 

Still before the President for his signature at this writing 
is the Tennessee-Valley Act, giving the TVA definite sanc- 
tion to sell surplus power, permitting it to regulate resale 
rate schedules, and amending and clarifying the original 
TVA Act in line with the needs revealed by two years of 
experience. 

Too detailed and too vast for comment here but of fun- 
damental importance are the AAA Amendment Act, the 
Farm Credit Act and the Revenue Act of 1935. 

To many citizens who have tried to follow intelligently 
the course of this 235-day congressional session, certain im- 
pressions stand out above the details of accomplishment: the 
amount of tit-for-tatting that seems to be necessary to the 
legislative process in a democracy; the frequency with which 
happy (or unhappy) accident, rather than systematic study 
and planning shape the law; the curious fragility of mem- 
bers of Congress which makes them wilt in a Washington 
summer while the army of administrators, executives and 
clerks go serenely through longer working days, seldom with 
benefit of air-cooling; the antiquated rules which permit one 
member to defy the Congress of the United States and pre- 
vent the consideration of important measures; and above all, 
the fact that “the spirit of the times” is ready to examine 
afresh old processes and institutions, despite objections, resis- 
tance and prophecy of doom. 


Head Resident 


pe a time when the foreign born are loosely accused of 
contributing more than their share to our country’s 
woe it is singularly fitting that Adena Miller Rich, for ten 
years director of the Immigrants’ Protective League, Chi- 
cago, has been named head resident of Hull-House. Formed 
to “apply the civic, social and philanthropic resources of the 
city to the needs of foreigners in Chicago . . . and to protect 
the right of asylum in all proper cases” the League, with its 
office in a Hull-House building, has always regarded as a 
special opportunity the introduction of its clients to the edu- 
cational and recreational activities of Hull-House. Mrs. 
Rich will continue to devote half her time to the alien tide, 
which now runs in two directions; naturalized citizens as 
well as departing aliens often depend almost entirely upon 
the League office for the correct execution of increasingly 
complicated, formal, technical documents. Dovetailing this 
specialized naturalization and repatriation work into the more 
intimate work of Hull-House, Mrs. Rich is carrying out a 
wish that Jane Addams frequently expressed. 
In Chicago, where she has been active in Hull-House as a 


resident and trustee, and where, ever since her graduation © 


from Oberlin College in 1911, she has been identified with 
social research and with various settlements and other organi- 
zations, including the old School of Civics and Philanthropy 
and the School of Social Service Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Adena Rich is already famous. All Illinois 
knew her as “the perfect vice-president” of the League of 


Women Voters, where she exhibited, as Julian Lathrop said, 
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“her power to meet people and other emergencies competent- 

ly and agreeably.” At Hull-House, with an expanding op- 

portunity to demonstrate her agreement with J. J. Mallon 

of Toynbee Hall that “the day of settlements is just begun,” 
she is destined to carry on a great national tradition. 


A Blow at Medical Rackets 


: Nie for the first time in the twenty-four-year history 
of Workmen’s Compensation in New York State an 
- injured employe may choose his doctor. That is, he may 
choose him under the wise restriction that physicians author- 
ized to practice this special type of medicine must be regis- 
tered by their county medical societies and approved by the 
State Industrial Commissioner. A quarter of the eligible 
physicians in the state already have qualified for practice 
under the new act and it is believed that half eventually will 
do so. So wide a participation promises constructive medical 
criticism from within, rather than the opposition of the pro- 
_ fession from without which in the past tended to restrict 
compensation practice to the men whom the medical pro- 
fession least cared to acknowledge as its own. Fee schedules 
are the result of consultation between the Department of 
Labor and representatives of the profession, employers, em- 
ployes and insurance carriers. Except under specified circum- 
stances a physician may not charge less or more than the 
schedule provides. A physician’s authorization to practice 
under the act may be revoked for professional or other mis- 
conduct, including fee-splitting, for incompetency, or for 
failure to submit full and truthful medical reports. As 
Commissioner Andrews pointed out, compensation practice 
has been brought out in the open. ‘A physician’s conduct in 
workmen’s compensation cases is no longer a matter between 
him and an insurance company or an employer alone. It is a 
matter for examination and review by competent physicians 
acting as officers of the state and representatives of the 
public.” Such an outcome should be welcomed by the public 
as it has been by the physicians. 


The Lawless Police 
See PeRNERS who have been wont to point the 


finger of scorn at law enforcement machinery in 
Southern communities following mob violence will do well 
to ponder the findings of a subcommittee of Mayor La 
Guardia’s committee appointed to investigate conditions in 
Harlem, the great Negro city within New York City, fol- 
lowing the March 19 riot. [See The Survey for April, 
page 110.] In this report on the relations between the police 
department and the people of Harlem, there is less criticism 
of the handling of the riot than of the long record of increas- 
ing friction between police officers and community: 
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It is a grave state of affairs when the inhabitants of a large 
section of the city have come to look upon the men in police 
uniform as lawless oppressors who stop at no brutality or at 
the taking of a human life. This feeling is, of course, not the 
outgrowth of the riots. It dates back over a long period and 
the measure of its intensity may be judged from the fact that 
the feeling expressed at our hearings was just as strong against 
the colored police, of whom there are 110 on duty in Harlem, 
as against the white. We should be the last to question the 
difficulty of the Harlem situation from the police point of view 
or the incessant demands made upon the guardians of the peace 
to preserve their tempers and to exercise their best judgment. 
There are criminals and lawless characters in Harlem as in 
very other section of the city. None the less the existence of 
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intense hostility on the part of the law-abiding element among 
the colored people toward the police is proof positive that there 
is something seriously wrong in the attitude of the officers 
toward the people whom they are there to serve and to aid and 
not to browbeat or abuse. 

The committee makes four recommendations: the appoint- 
ment of a small committee of both white and Negro residents 
to whom Negroes could take complaints against mistreatment 
by the police; that police officers who “overstep their author- 
ity or violate the law in their dealings with Negroes” be 
investigated by the district attorney as well as by the police 
commissioner, so that indictments may be sought when they 
are warranted; that in the event of grave disorder there be 
some system for distributing circulars giving authoritative 
information, to check such unfounded rumors as started the 
March riot; “that every effort be made to eliminate the 
underlying causes of unrest in Harlem, unemployment, over- 
crowding, discrimination.” Unless such steps are taken, the 
committee holds, Harlem will continue to furnish tinder 
for radical propaganda and for lawless outbreaks, 


Frederic Almy 
N° formal who’s who record of the life and accomplish- 


ments of Frederic Almy can convey a sense of the 
quality and flavor of the man whose death in Buffalo last 
month, though foreshadowed by a year or two of failing 
health, came as a shock and sorrow to a wide and varied 
circle of friends. A lawyer by training, a poet by instinct, 
Mr. Almy chose social work as a career, serving for twenty- 
seven years as secretary of the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society. While this was the core of his interest, where he 
made his outstanding contribution to his times, his activities 
ranged wide, notably in the field of civil service and munici- 
pal reform and, invariably, in literature. 

Mr. Almy was elected president of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in 1916, the year it threw off its old 
name, Conference of Charities and Correction. His presi- 
dential address, The Conquest of Poverty, ended on the 
pregnant sentence, ‘Charity alone will never solve poverty.” 
The last report he wrote for the Buffalo COS, that of 1921, 
was described by The Survey as “strong in its simplicity, 
animated by renewed faith. . . .” It ended.on a note, pro- 
phetic it seems now for more than the COS, that gave a 
measure of the man: “The Society needs still the energy and 
vision of youth and the courage to change old ways, if 
necessary, when all the world is changed.” 


Social Workers Get Action 


SIGN of the times was the recent attempt of certain 
interests in California to get through the legislature a 
law prohibiting the entry into the state of “paupers, vaga- 
bonds, indigent persons, persons likely to become public 
charges and persons affected with contagious or infectious 
diseases ;” providing means for enforcing the same; providing 
penalties for the violation thereof, declaring the urgency 
thereof, stipulating that it should take effect immediately. 
As Assembly Bill No. 2459 it was introduced on May 16, 
1935, by an assemblyman assertedly a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and supported by the floor leader of 
the EPIC bloc in the assembly. The Hearst papers, which 
supported the measure vigorously, pointed to these facts as 
evidence of the bill’s non-political character. 
The constitutionality of a measure so limiting the freedom 
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of movement of citizens within the borders of their own 
country was immediately questioned; but the Assembly per- 
sisted in passing it. California was in a fair way to having its 
own exclusion and deportation act, when the Committee on 
Legislation of the Los Angeles Council of Social Agencies, 
under the chairmanship of Reuben Resnick, swung into 
action. In a masterly letter attacking the measure both on 
constitutional and administrative grounds, and on the score 
of its social implications, the committee called for and secured 
the unanimous vote of the State Unemployment Commission 
against the bill. The committee aroused opinion and opposi- 
tion among social workers and public-spirited citizens, in- 
cluding some members of its sponsoring body, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and their vigorous efforts secured the defeat 
of the measure in the state Senate, after considerable debate, 
by a vote of 22 to 11. 


Eee Rion pe os lore 
HE decision that led Charlotte Perkins Gilman to kill 


herself when cancer laid before her only a period of 
painful helplessness is in line with the courage and independ- 
ence of the fight for feminism and social justice that she 
waged unremittingly in the earlier years of her life. It is 
unfortunate that one newspaper headed its dispatch “Char- 
lotte Gilman Dies to Avoid Pain’’; the first sentences of the 
note she left declared that no pain or grief justified suicide 
while any possibility of useful life remained. In that note, 
as in her earlier writings on feminism, the basis of her protest 
was one which well befitted the great-granddaughter of 
Lyman Beecher, an independence which worked for the well- 
being of others as well as of self. In England proposals have 
been made a number of times for legislation looking to a 
definite procedure for “euthanasia,” voluntary death of 
persons suffering from incurable illness after authorization 
by a judge on medical recommendation. Perhaps Mrs. Gilman 
had some measure of that sort in mind when she wrote of a 
change in public opinion which would make it abhorrent to 
permit human beings to suffer fruitless agonies which they 
would end for any other creature. The decision she took 
upon herself had a parallel in the suicide three years ago of 
an American leader in a very different field—George East- 
man, manufacturer of cameras and patron of music and 
education in his city of Rochester, who left a note for his 
friends saying that, since living was over, why wait? 


Ave atque Vale 


T is more .than a dramatic coincidence that the decision 

of the American Child Health Association to disband 
came in a summer when federal efforts to promote the well- 
being of children are more promising than ever before. A 
pioneer in the field of health education and in recent years 
an important agency for research, especially in the testing of 
procedures to promgte child health, the Association concluded 
that its aims had been in large part accomplished. As Dr. 
Samuel McCune Hamill pointed out at the meeting at which 
the deciding vote was taken, “While very much remains to 
be done in the field in which we have served, we are of the 
opinion that the most important course to pursue at the 
present time is to urge the wider application of the vast 
knowledge already available. There exists a far too Strong 
and destructive tendency to search for new and untried pro- 
cedures to the relative exclusion of application of those whose 
value has been definitely proved.” Such an application on a 
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scale hitherto unknown will be possible through the appro- 
priations under the Security Act to be administered by 
the federal Children’s Bureau and the US Public Health 
Service, appropriations that will enable the federal govern- 
ment to back up the efforts of interested states to help certain 
groups of children, such as the crippled and dependent, and 
to put into practice, through public health departments and | 
special projects, tried measures to promote child health and 
well-being. 


And So Forward : 


OW fundamental a social effort children’s well-being 

demands is indicated in the last annual report written 
by Grace Abbott as chief of the US Children’s Bureau, 
recently released as part of the report of the Secretary of 
Labor for the fiscal year, 1934. On the eve of her retirement 
from the federal bureau, Miss Abbott put first in importance . 
federal cooperation with the states in a child-health program, 
such as the Security Act now assures, and also its provision 
for federal grants-in-aid for mothers’ assistance. She finds 
that thirty years’ experience shows that the juvenile courts 
as now organized can do little to prevent delinquency; that 
there has been little headway in that field because of the lack 
of economic security in family life and the failure to provide 
adequate homes for families of small income and recreational 
resources, as well as better social and psychiatric services, for 
children. Miss Abbott’s first service in the Children’s Bureau 
began in 1917, when she was called to Washington to admin- 
ister the first federal child labor law, and her last official 
plea is for ratification of the child labor amendment. She 
believes, however, that the fiscal year under review brought 
“the beginning of a new era in the matter of employment 
of young persons” and looks ahead to the continued schooling 
of boys and girls over sixteen, with increased recognition of 
their needs for education and training. Her years of leader- 
ship presaged and helped open the way to the road which 
national public effort now is taking. 


Will Rogers 


HE techniques of social work and the formal expres- 
sions of its philosophy had small appeal, so far as anyone 
knows, to Will Rogers. He was never on the program of the 
National Conference. But the actual job of social work in 
the relief of suffering moved him, characteristically, to ac- 
tion. The Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the community 
chests and many other agencies will not soon forget his 
generosity, expressed not only in large personal contributions 
but in the use of his extraordinary powers of public appeal. 
No one can estimate the amount of money that flowed into 
“divers good causes” as a result of his spontaneous response 
to human need. The Florida hurricane in 1926, the Missis- 
sippi flood in 1927, the drought in 1930-31, were only a few 
of the major disasters to the relief of which he brought, 
through the Red Cross, his powers of appeal and of personal 
encouragement. The annual Mobilization for Human Need, 
of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., had his unfailing 
support and participation. Characteristic of his off-hand 
method was the telegram sent, a year or so ago, to the Sal- 
vation Army saying that “Mrs. Rogers had figgered out” 
how he could, with “just talk,” make a contribution to “a 
coupla good causes.” The “just talk” was seven commercial 
broadcasts with the fee, $50,000, divided equally between 
the Army and the Red Cross, 
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SOCIAL PRACTICE 


If This Be Boondoggling 


VV ITHOUT benefit of publicity the New York City ERB 
launched a kaleidoscope of unique and productive spe- 
cial projects which the hullabaloo over boondoggling obscured. 

Studies made by the Mendicancy Project, covering the city’s 
arrests for begging and similar offenses during fifteen months, 
showed high prevalence of disease, feeble-mindedness and al- 
coholism which, together with the small percentage of under- 
nourishment, were conclusive evidence of the need for medical 
and mental treatment rather than alms. 

The ERB’s Conservation of Hearing of School Children 
Project revealed, through a study made with the assistance of 
the New York League for the Hard of Hearing and the city 
board of education, that one in every ten school children of the 
city suffers from impaired hearing. Seventy-nine teachers, who 
would otherwise be unemployed are giving lip-reading instruc- 
tions in the schools. Estelle E. Samuelson of the League is act- 
ing as technical supervisor of the project. 

Aid for aliens who desire repatriation has been provided 
through the use of trained project workers, assisting the Inter- 
national Migration Service in investigations of the practicability 
and rights of individual cases. 

The New York and Brooklyn Urban Leagues are super- 
vising a project for employing Negro women from the relief 
rolls as visiting housekeepers at $15 a week in relief households 
where emergency illness necessitates practical nursing and house- 
hold help. 

A six-floor recreation center to provide a normal program of 
athletic games for the physically handicaped, under medical 
supervision, was a recent ERB project; likewise three free art 
centers for highschool students. 

Since the recent change in policy which placed all works 
under federal WPA, all projects must have federal approval 
for continuance. However, New York City Works Admin- 
istrator Hugh S. Johnson has stated that in order to keep 
employes at work without interruption he has accepted all of 
the current ERB service projects “as is, subject to review and 
prophylaxis.” Since WPA is without authority to issue checks 
for work relief projects before they have been given final fed- 
eral approval, at this writing interim arrangements have been 
made for temporary payment of employes by the New York 
state TERA. 


Annual Reports—1935 Model 


NNUAL reporting, once a heavy-footed routine of figures 
in columns, facts in stern array, and polite acknowledg- 
ments, rank on rank, has grown a new personality. ‘The steady 
march of interest, originality and readability in telling the yearly 
story of the work of a social agency will be accelerated by 
a recent publication, writing the Annual Report, produced by 
the Social Work Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York. (Price 25 cents.) 

The Council’s suggestions make the whole process less 
laborious, and at the same time give firm direction to objectives, 
through skillful diagnosis and prescription. The veteran annual 
reporter as well as the complete novice will benefit from the 
formulae presented. 

As cases in point of progress, whether or not built by Pub- 
licity Council specifications, several recent annual reports stand 
out. Notable among them is that of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, which uses a nar- 


rative of Mr. Nearly Three-Percent and family, imaginatively 


illustrated with photographs, to typify the agency’s service to 
. ; 
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that proportion of the total relief-receiving population of New 
York, including public and private sources. The report of the 
Akron, O., Family Service Society and Department of Public 
Welfare throws the illumination of history’s parallels against 
the past year’s experience. The Girl Scouts of America have 
given distinction to their report by means of exceptional art 
work, lively photography and distinguished paper stock. This 
report also makes effective use of small, sharply focused sta- 
tistical boxes, each illustrating a single point. 


Teeth For Resolutions 


gE New Jersey, conference and deliberation have a way of 
being the straight road to action. Promptly on the conclu- 
sion of the recent New Jersey Conference on Crime, Governor 
Harold H. Hoffman appointed a crime commission, to put 
teeth into its series of resolutions. Eight bills have been pre- 
pared as a basis of legislative and administrative action, and 
plans for public education are taking form. Judge Francis A. 
Stanger is the chairman and William J. Ellis, head of the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, secretary of the new 
commission. A survey of the twenty-one county jails of New 
Jersey is now being made in the interests of uniformity of ad- 
ministration. Plans are under way for cooperation in crime 
control with neighboring states through a Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation. 


Neighborhood Nights 


NLY a card in a milk depot window was needed to bring 
350 people to the first of a series of Community Nights 
planned by a Kent County, Mich., relief office and joined in by 
clients and other neighbors impartially. Because a young 
couple, tired of relief and of staying home because they didn’t 
have proper clothes, expressed to their “worker” their need 
for some place to go where clothes did not matter, the idea 
was set rolling. 
Such wrinkles as arranging for use of the school hall, for 
clean-up and entertainment committees, and a volunteer or- 


Various Studies 


SHELTER CARE AND THE LOCAL HOMELESS MAN, by 
Alvin Roseman. Distributed by the American Public Welfare 
Association through Public Administration Service, 850 East 58 
St., Chicago. Price 50 cents. 


An intimate study of life in shelters for the homeless non- 
family man in Chicago and other mid-western cities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MANUAL FOR THE STUDENT OF CRIM- 


INOLOGY, by Thorsten Sellin and J. P. Shalloo. Price 50 cents, 
from the authors, 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


A mine of information for the student of this problem, 

concerning sources of material and how to use them. 

SAFEGUARDING MARRIAGES. A study by the Committee 
Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council of Churches 


Christ in America, On request from the Council, 105 East 
St., New York. 


Results of a study of the responsibility and functions 
clergymen in safeguarding the marriage relationship 
against careless, ill-suited marriages and hasty divorces. 
POOR RELIEF IN PHILADELPHIA. Section of a_ state-wide 
study for the Pennslvania State Department of Welfare, F. 


Richard Stilwell, study director. From the State Department of 
Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE MADISON COMMUNITY, by Kimball Young, John L. Gillin 
and Calvert L, Dedrick. University of Wisconsin Studies in the 
Social Sciences and History, Number 21. 229 pp. Price $1.50. 


Study of a medium-sized town and special areas within 
it through statistical analyses of certain basic data— 
poputation, income, occupation, home ownership and the 
like—with conclusions in terms of their social “pathology” 
or “normality.” 
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chestra, all on a continuing basis, were ironed out easily. Talk- 
ing business or telling troubles was strictly barred and even 
supervisors of relief were revealed as humans over Mickey 
Mouse films, square dances and refreshments. 


Learning to Do Something 


Wit the pluses among social services for the unemployed, 
belongs the home and job-making training towards which 
both private and public agencies are making ever-enlarging 
efforts. 

In Cincinnati, as a joint project of the United Jewish Social 
Agencies and the city board of education, sewing classes have 
been opened offering training for employment in clothing fac- 
tories. The classes drew highschool graduates who had been 
unable to find office jobs and others with no specialized training. 
Not only did they reflect surprising interest in factory employ- 
ment in this group, but they have already resulted in a number 
of actual job placements. ‘ 

The United Jewish Aid Societies of Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
the cooperation of the state education department, holds classes 
in client’s homes, teaching all around the circle of practical 
phases of home management. 


The Junior League Takes Stock 


Tpee desirability of more intensive education for volunteers 
in community service was emphasized at the recent Na- 
tional Conference of Junior Leagues of America in San Fran- 
cisco. Added care in suiting placements to individuals was a 
practical recommendation towards better Junior League wel- 
fare service. Projects of an experimental nature, which might 
or might not be adopted by the community when tested, were 
urged as valuable contributions unless superseded by more 
pressing needs. 

Tentative plans have been formulated for adding to the usual 
provisional course for new members certain advanced training 
to develop the abilities of older Leaguers. New organization 
to put welfare projects under special boards or committees 
rather than, as previously, under the general board of the 
League, was favored as a step toward efficiency. 


A CHILDREN’s Council, as a clearing house for all activities 
for children in a community which lacks community chest, coun- 
cil of social agencies, and private family agency, has been 
formed under the aegis of the Mercer County Social Workers’ 
Club of Trenton, N. J. 


PAPERS given at the recent Conference on Family Life and 
National Recovery by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, III, Dorothy 
C. Kahn, Mary L. Gibbons, Dr. Julian E. Benjamin and the 
Rey. Harry Emerson Fosdick are available in pamphlet form 
from the Family Welfare Association of America, 130 East 
22 Street, New York. Sixty cents for the lot. 


A Fretp Work Manuat for students in family welfare at the 
School of Social Service Administration of Chicago University 
has been published to assist the student in his orientation to Chi- 
cago’s vast welfare set-up, as of 1935. While the factual mate- 
rial in the manual would seem to call for frequent revision, the 
basic plan should be useful wherever field study of social work 
is carried forward. Fifty cents, Chicago University Press. 


YouNG men reach their peak dangerous age at nineteen, four 
years ahead of the same crisis period for young women, ac- 
cording to findings of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice. Crimes committed at nineteen 
reach a larger total than at any other year and are classified 
in descending order of frequency as follows: larceny, burglary, 
auto theft, robbery, assault and law violation involving weap- 
ons. While 55.7 percent of all crimes reported in 1934 were 
credited to persons under thirty years, youths under twenty 
were charged with 15 percent. 
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New Deal for Libraries 


ECOVERY FOR the public libraries of two states was as- 
sured by legislative action during the past summer, after 
several years of deepening depression. ‘The Illinois legislature 
appropriated $600,000 for the purchase of books and periodicals 
for approximately 270 public libraries in the state. A fund of 
$10,000 was provided to administer the act. The bill passed 
with only seven opposing votes in the House and one in the 
Senate. Book funds of Illinois libraries have been reduced 
more than 50 percent during the last four years, while the use 
of libraries has increased 20 percent. Particularly serious was 
the situation in Chicago, where no new books had been pur- 
chased for four years, and where the circulation was dropping 
at the rate of two million volumes a year. A “pegged levy” 
for the Chicago library also passed the legislature, increasing 
the tax rate from six tenths of a mill to three quarters of a 
mill for 1935, ’36, ’37. This, with the new book fund, will put 
the Chicago library back on the 1931 basis by the end of the 
year. In 1931 the Chicago library lent more books for home 
reading than any single public library in the United States. 
In Ohio as well as Illinois public libraries will receive state 
aid during the coming biennium. The Ohio legislature pro- 
vided a fund of $100,000 for public library services. 


The NEA and Academic Freedom 


LTHOUGH the 1935 convention of the National Edu- 

cation Association broke new ground in its discussion 

of the responsibilities of schools and teachers in a changing 

social order, the resolutions committee blocked efforts to secure 

a strong resolution on academic freedom and proposals to give 

more power to the rank and file of the organization. The state- 
ment on academic freedom, as finally adopted, reads: 

The National Education Association believes that teachers and 
schools should have full opportunity to present differing points 
of view in order to aid students to adjust themselves to their 
environment and to changing social conditions. 

Provision was made for a committee on academic freedom 
of five members, three of them to be classroom teachers. “The 
committee is not authorized to carry on active defense of aca- 
demic freedom cases. Its prescribed duties are: to make known 
to teachers and other friends of education any proposed legis- 
lation against freedom in teaching; to investigate and report 
on cases of discharge of teachers in violation of the principle 
of academic freedom; to seek support for the right of teachers 
to academic freedom. 


What Rural Youth Wants 


Nee of rural young people as the young people them- 
selves see them are defined in the report of the third col- 
legiate country life conference at the University of Wisconsin, 
now available (Rural Life for Wisconsin Young People, spe- 
cial circular of the Extension Service, College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis.) ‘The conference was attended by 460 delegates 
and was organized on the discussion-group plan, with young 
people themselves as group leaders. The need most emphasized 
was for vocational guidance. It was suggested that in every — 
community, perhaps in the schools, there should be: 
A system of personal records of every boy and girl through for- 
mal school age, covering school progress, health, special interests, 
aptitudes and future plans; a plan of helping youth secure up- 
to-date information about occupations, additional educational fa- 
cilities, recreation, social and economic conditions; adequate 
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counseling for every young person by the best available trained 
workers; some non-commercial agency to give assistance in secur- 
ing a job and help adjust youth to the job. 

With this, there was an almost unanimous desire for infor- 
mal adult education, under good leadership. It was suggested 
that more university extension workers in the field would be 
helpful, and that rural communities need better library, radio 
and motion-picture facilities. 

The third point of emphasis was the need for leisure-time 
activities, with opportunities appropriate to different age groups. 
The conference felt that there is a dearth of leadership in rural 
communities for such creative interests as drama, music, paint- 
ing, flower gardening, dancing, and also for sports. It was sug- 
gested that part of the need in this field must be met by the 
country school teacher, and for this reason the conference 
urged that the teacher-training program make a place for such 
interests. 
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Jobs After Highschool 


eda unemployment falls more heavily on girls than on 
boys and that, contrary to general opinion, the percentage 
continuing their education beyond highschool during the depres- 
sion has not markedly increased, are the findings of a one-year 
follow-up study of Boston highschool graduates. The study, 
financed’ by an ERA grant, is being conducted by Robert K. 
Merton, tutor in sociology at Harvard, under the supervision 
of three faculty members. It covers graduates of seven high- 
schools from 1917 to 1935. Mr. Merton recently summarized a 
preliminary analysis in the magazine section of the Boston 
Eyening Transcript. In the good years of this period there was 
little unemployment (about 2 percent) among first-year gradu- 
ates. During the past four years, about one boy in five has 
found no job his first year out of highschool. For the girls, 
the figures have been 21, 28, 31, and 29 percent jobless, with the 
slight drop in the past year almost entirely due to work relief. 
The tendency for young highschool graduates, unable to find 
_ jobs, to continue their schooling has diminished as the depres- 
sion continued. In the past two years, the proportion of boys 
remaining in school has decreased by 14 percent from the 1932 
“high.” The decrease for girls was 9 percent. About 17 per- 
cent of the boys, and 11 percent of the girls attend public eve- 
ning classes. These figures are fairly constant for both boom 
and depression. The preliminary findings indicate that “voca- 
tional conditions of Boston’s youth have not notably improved 
during the past two years.” About 4 percent obtained tem- 
porary jobs through such government efforts as CCC and 
ERA. “Obviously this is not sufficient to relieve the situation 
conspicuously.” 


The Moscow Institute 


ITHOUT previous notice, the Anglo-American Institute 

of the University of Moscow was dissolved on July 
19, after some 230 American and a few English students had 
enrolled and arrived in Moscow. Intourist, the Soviet travel 
agency which made the arrangements, gave as the reason for 
the sudden collapse of the plans that the distinguished faculty 
members had all been commandeered for government service, 
and the Institute was unwilling to accept substitutes. Intourist 
offered to refund all expenses incurred by the prospective In- 
‘stitute members except their actual travel costs to and from 
Moscow. A majority of the students accepted an alternative 
plan of travel and sightseeing in Russia. 
The Institute held its first session in the summer of 1934, 
with an attendance of more than 200 English-speaking students. 
For this year the plan of study was considerably broadened 
and 500 students were expected. It was claimed that the much 
naller enrollment was due to anti-Soviet propaganda in the 
‘The Institute is affiliated with the Institute of Interna- 
Education of New York, with Professors Heber Harper 
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and George S. Counts of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as its American advisers. 


Better Schools, Less Money 


ROGRESS is being made by several states toward cutting 

down the number of school districts, long urged as a con- 
structive educational economy [see Survey Graphic, June 
1934, page 266.] In Ohio the Traxler-Kiefer Act passed by 
the 1935 legislature provides machinery for reconstructing the 
rural school system and eliminating inefficient districts. Almost 
half of Ohio’s 2000 school districts are held too small to op- 
erate a satisfactory elementary school and more than three 
fourths do not have enough residents to maintain a standard 
highschool. Under the new act the state department of educa- 
tion has power to compel county boards of education to re- 
draw school district boundaries. Eligibility for state subsidy is 


conditioned on executing reorganization plans approved by the © 


state department. Under the new law this state subsidy will 
amount to about half the cost of operating the schools, since the 
state undertakes to guarantee a minimum educational program 
to all districts levying a tax of thirty cents per hundred dollars 
of assessed valuation for operating purposes. 

The movement to reorganize and consolidate school districts 
in Pennsylvania has the backing of the Citizens’ Conference 
called by the Governor last fall. It is estimated that consoli- 
dation of Pennsylvania’s third and fourth class districts would 
increase their educational efficiency while cutting more than 
$3 million from the annual school bill. 

Simeon Leland, state tax commissioner in Illinois, recom- 
mends the creation of a school equalization or development 
fund from which aid would be given school districts in a way 
to encourage consolidation and reorganization into proper mod- 
ern school units. Illinois has more than 12,000 school districts. 


AN annotated list of radio programs for children, compiled by 
the Child Study Association of America, is offered by the Radio 
Institute of the Audible Arts (80 Broadway, New York) as a 
guide to programs which seem “on the whole to meet the stand- 
ards of emotional emphasis, good taste, truthfulness, attitudes 
and sentiment, language and quality, and advertising” set up by 
the Child Study Association. The criteria for these standards are 
included with the list. The Institute also offers a brochure on 
Radio and the Child, by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, which 


discusses the problem of radio programs in the home. 


THE ANNUAL report of the Adult Education Council of Metro- 
politan Cincinnati (629 Vine Street) gives a lively picture of 
what is being done in this field in one urban community. 


THE FINAL report of the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education was presented at the Denver meeting of the 
NEA by John K. Norton, chairman. A committee on educa- 
tional policies will take the place of the commission, as rec- 
ommended in the report. 


Bits to amend Section 40 of the National Defense Act so as 
to abolish compulsory enrollment in ROTC units in highschools 
and colleges were introduced in Congress by Senator Nye and 
Congressman Kvale. For information on the bills and the edu- 
cational campaign in their support write the Committee on 
Militarism in Education, 2929 Broadway, New York. 


NoveMBER 11-17 have been chosen as the dates for American 
Education Week for 1935, with the School and Democracy as 
the theme. Handbooks, posters, stickers and other program 
material suitable for school and community use may be se- 
cured from the headquarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16 Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HEALTH 


Medical Care on Relief 


Hew medical relief programs are meeting the social as- 
pects of the health problems of clients has been the sub- 
ject of study by the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, including a case-study in Philadelphia, a study of 
the program in Cook County, Ill. (Chicago) and three other 
differing Illinois counties, and briefer surveys in Iowa, St. Louis 
and Denver. An interim report of the Association’s Committee 
on Medical Care in Community Health, Medical Care for 
Relief Clients, shows “a matter of grave concern to most com- 
munities.” (Queries regarding the report and requests for copies 
should be addressed to the executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Mary Maxwell, 18 E. Division St., Chicago). 

Lack of funds is a hydra-headed problem everywhere, often 
setting as a standard the care that can be paid for, not what 
is needed, and, aside from medical care, causing lacks in hous- 
ing, food, fuel or clothing that are disastrous to health. Meag- 
erness of some health department budgets has thrown on the 
relief organization demands for care, in communicable disease, 
for example, which properly should be part of an established 
health department service. Despite the devotion of physicians 
and the excellent work done by many voluntary medical ad- 
visory committees, notably that in Cook County, relief admin- 
istrations and physicians have not yet fully mastered the compli- 
cations of working with each other. ‘The policy of limiting 
medical relief to “urgent” cases has not been fully defined, in 
many cases has to be adjusted to the budget, and often ap- 
pears to represent a false.economy. Lack of provision for hos- 
pital care is an outstanding problem, and the question of dental 
care “utterly unsolved.” 

Responsibility for setting medical standards, the Committee 
believes, should rest with the. medical profession and the com- 
munity, not with social workers. ‘The report mentions with 
interest the experiment of an Iowa county in providing med- 
ical care for relief clients on an insurance basis, in which the 
physicians have assumed responsibility for the quality of ser- 
vice and are trying to see how comprehensive a service can be 
provided for $1.15 a month per family, hoping to include pre- 
ventive work as well as emergency needs. In a somewhat 
similar experiment in Colorado started and carried on by the 
physicians, ERA funds have been pooled with money formerly 
paid for a country doctor service, to pay for care in both acute 
and chronic illness. At the end of the month all the bills of 
the doctors are reviewed by a board of phyicians and pro-rated 
in accordance with the funds available. 


Radio and Health Education 


eee expressing appreciation of the cooperation of 

broadcasting companies, the American Medical Associa- 
tion has entered a protest against “certain practices and situ- 
ations” which hamper use of radio for health education. First 
among those mentioned by Dr. W. W. Bauer, director of the 
Association’s Bureau of Health and Public Instruction, in a 
hearing before the Federal Communications Commission, is the 
charge that “medical speakers on health topics are not per- 
mitted to make general statements of established fact which 
may interfere with products advertised by radio, even when 
no specific product is mentioned and when the truth of the 
proposed statement is not in question.” 

Dr. Bauer reported also that speakers were limited in re- 
spect to certain subjects, particularly the public health problem 
of venereal diseases, by reason of a public taboo and are re- 
quired to accept censorship from the owners of broadcasting 
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facilities or incur the penalty of being barred from the air. 
The Association therefore asks, on its own behalf, that author- 
ized representatives of organized medicine, when speaking for 
a medical society, have complete freedom to present scientific 
facts, even when these contradict the claims made for fads, 
frauds, patent medicines and the like, and submits that respon- 
sible organizations having divergent views should have similar 
privileges. Hope is expressed for cooperation of the medical 
profession, public health organizations and the radio industry 
to break down the taboo against mention of venereal diseases. 
A protest was entered against a last winter’s program in 
which mention was made of prepayment plans for medical 
service, in that the Association did not consider the series of 
broadcasts a “forum.” The Association also urges that copies 
of radio talks be filed and made accessible to responsible organi- 
zations or individuals who wish to consult them for verification. 


Safe and Sane 


O see how dangerous fireworks are, which kinds are in- 

volved in most accidents, and what effect prohibitory laws 
have had, the American Museum of Safety has embarked on 
an extensive study, in cooperation with a group of public health 
and safety organizations and with the manufacturers, who have 
promised to eliminate the chief hazards involved. ‘The study 
was occasioned by a preliminary investigation made a year ago 
by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, which 
found that twenty-nine persons had died and 3000 had been 
seriously injured in July Fourth fireworks accidents. 

This year New Haven, Conn., has been trying its own ex- 
periment in accident prevention under an ordinance prohibiting 
the sale and use of fireworks. Legislation had followed a pub- 
lic campaign of education started by the city health officer and 


Pertinent Publications 


NEW AND SUPPLEMENTARY FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT 
TUBERCULOSIS, by Jessamine Whitney. 46 pp. Price 50 cents 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, 50 W. 50 St., New York. 


A COMPANION and complementary volume to the Asso- 

ciation’s publication of similar name issued in 1931, sum- 

marizing American statistics. 

MAKING THINGS HAPPEN IN THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 
SALE. A publicity manual by Dwight Anderson. National Tu- 


berculosis Association. Not for sale; distributed by local tubercu- 
losis societies, 


WHILE aimed primarily at one campaign, this manual by 
an ex-newspaper man holds much for publicity workers 
in other fields if they can lay hands on a copy. 
POLICIES AND PROCEEDS IN PUBLIC HEALTH. Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Conference of the Advisory Council of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, March 27-28, 1935. Milbank Memorial 


Fund, 50 Wall St., New York. A limited number of copies on 
request. 


Reports of round-table discussions on public health prob- 

lems, health education, tuberculosis, population and vener- 

eal diseases, and of addresses from a program that 

brought together many national leaders in the field of 

public health. 

KEEPING FIT THROUGH EXERCISE. OVERWEIGHT AND 
UNDERWEIGHT. HOME ACCIDENTS. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York. A limited number of copies avail- 


able to health and social agencies on request of the Company’s 
Welfare Division. 


ONE new and two extensively revised pamphlets. The 
first carries with it a chart illustrating exercises. 


EVERYDAY BEHAVIOR OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. By Florence C. O’Neil_and Mary G. McCormick, Super- 
visors of Health Training, New York State Education Department. 
peasy Pes University of the State of New York Press, 

any, N. Y. 


A stupy of the twenty-four hour a day health behavior 
of 3512 individual children. 
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sponsored by the Department of Health. The campaign proved 
so successful that it spread beyond the city limits and three 
nearby towns followed suit. ‘This year New Haven recorded 
only one injury from fireworks in contrast to last year’s show- 
ing of 103 injuries and one death. Four children from outlying 
towns were treated for serious injury in the New Haven 
Hospital, but not one of these came from a community which 
had forbidden the use and sale of fireworks. 


Add Appendicitis 


GREEING with a view that has been expressed by other 
official health agencies, the Westchester County (N. Y.) 


; Health Department declares that “the problem of lessening the 


_ ities must face.” 


mortality from appendicitis . . . is one which the health author- 
An analysis by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company indicates that the death rate from appendicitis 
not only is higher in this country than in European countries 
with more accurate reporting, but apparently exceeds our own 
rate of a quarter-century ago. 

The Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association, com- 
menting on an Indianapolis survey which showed no decline 
in that city’s rate during the past ten years, lays the blame 
for unnecessary deaths from appendicitis chiefly to delay on 
the part of patient or physician and the habit of trying self-medi- 
cation or treatment for abdominal pain instead of calling a 
physician. 

A geographic study by the Metropolitan calls attention to 
a further factor. The highest deathrates are found here, as 
in Canada, in the states where population is sparse and hos- 
pitals few and far between. Moderately high rates are found 


also in some states where hospital facilities are exceptionally 


good, probably influenced by the fact that many patients come 
there for care from less favored regions and get care too late. 
“In large areas of America operation facilities are available, 
if at all, only after considerable difficulty and even hardship 
on the part of the afflicted person,’ and for this reason, the 
study finds, it is not likely “that any great reduction in ap- 
pendicitis mortality can be effected in certain areas of the 
United States until either hospital or transportation facilities 
have been improved.” In common with the medical profes- 
sion and health agencies the Metropolitan has sponsored educa- 
tion to warn the laity of the dangers of home treatment and 
of delay in calling a doctor for abdominal pain. 


A New Week to Listen 


HE American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 

of Hearing, Inc., has helped the listener by changing its 
name to American Society for the Hard of Hearing. Under its 
new name and new president, Dr. Frederick N. Sperry of the 
Yale Medical School, the Society and its 150 local organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing will observe National Hearing 
Week October 20-26. Until further notice, the last full week 
in October will be set aside for future annual observances. 
Resolutions passed at the Society’s recent conference included 
a recomendation that hard-of-hearing and deaf young people 
should receive wise counseling before marriage on the inher- 
itance of deafness, and a request that placement officers in 
the state public employment bureaus be chosen for or trained 
in specific knowledge of the problems of the hard of hearing 
as distinguished from the deaf. 


Comp ete control of tuberculosis by 1985 was predicted by 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin at the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. When a statistician predicts, 
it’s well to heed. As salient points for present action Dr. Dublin 
mentioned care of tuberculous Negroes, increased attention to 
‘omen between 16 and 25 and to tuberculosis in industry. 


“HIS year’s continuation study program of the New York 
tate Division of Public Health Nursing carries the title, The 
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MERCUROCHROME 


H. W. & D. 
An Effective Antiseptic 


gat This Seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for 
PasAcRica,] New and Non-official Remedies by the Council on 
PPeeAcA Pharmacy & Chemistry of the American Medical 


J Association. 


Literature on Request 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


IF YOU EAT STARCHES, 
MEATS, SWEETS-Read This: 


Much of the so-called “indigestion” from 
which so many people suffer, is often merely 
“acid stomach.” A condition said to be brought 
on by the many acid-forming foods which make 
up our modern diets, such as starches, meats, 
sweets. 

A simple way to relieve “acid stomach,” 
is to take a little Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia after meals. Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia quickly and safely neutralizes the 
excess acids in the stomach and relieves 
the distress. 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 
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Sociological Approach to Public Health Nursing, and will con- 
sider racial and industrial background, family changes and 
budgets, and community resources. About forty-three groups 
will meet monthly from October to May at various points 
throughout the state. For a schedule of places and dates, con- 
sult the Division, State Department of Health, Albany. 


Report from a committee of the American Public Health As- 
sociation shows that public health expenditures for a group of 
official health departments moved up slightly in 1934 to 77.5 
cents per capita in contrast to 74.3 cents the preceding year. 
That still low average, however, conceals the poverty of some 
health departments, especially in the smaller cities, which strug- 
gled in 1934 with budgets of less than 30 cents per capita. 


THAT scurvy, that supposedly extinct disease of malnutrition, 
is again raising its head is the substance of a warning by Dr. 
Thomas B. Cooley, president of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, who believes its increase a by-product of hard times. 
When families cannot afford even the small amounts of orange 
or tomato juice needed to protect children against this defici- 
ency disease, the juice of freshly ground cabbage will serve. 


Rapio came to the rescue a few weeks ago when two men dis- 
appeared after leaving at a New York City animal hospital a 
sick poodle which had bitten them. The dog died the next day 
of rabies, and the Health Department appealed to the broad- 
casting companies to send out a warning that treatment was 
necessary to save its victims’ lives. The warning reached one 
of them in New Jersey and brought both quickly and grate- 
fully to the health department for care. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MIDMONTHLY 
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Book of Challenging Contrasts 


GOD’S SOLDIER—GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH, by St. John Ervine. 


Macmillan. 2 vols. 1165 pp. Price $7.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
She JOHN ERVINE, playwright, novelist, biographer of 


Parnell and author of political studies, has given six years 
to a biography of the founder of the Salvation Army. To ex- 
plain so abrupt and prolonged a diversion from his other 
writings, Mr. Ervine states that those who “having no social 
influence, rebel against authority, defeat authority, and create 
authority,” always make an appeal to him. In his rise from an 
impoverished youth and an ostracized career to a national figure 
of world renown, Booth appealed to him as a worthy hero, as 
do Martin Luther and Napoleon who have always “entranced” 
him in creating an authority of their own. And yet the author 
did not attempt to dramatize this story, nor even to play up 
its social significance. Instead, his biography of the Booths be- 
came as personal as any one of them could have made it, and 
perhaps more considerate in criticism. Although his interest 
centered in William Booth and his wife, Catherine Mumford 
Booth, the biographer became the historian as this book grew 
to be a chronicle of the incidents and individualities which make 
the Salvation Army stand out in contrast with the political- 
economic and social conditions and transitions of the times. 

So incongruous are these facts and forces that they seem 
to belong to different times and worlds, yet they bear upon 
factors complicating the present transition in the social order. 
Although Booth was as individualistic a personality as ever at- 
tained social significance, yet the extremes which met in him, 
and which characterized the history of the Salvation Army, may 
be found acting and reacting in widespread contemporary 
changes. Perhaps these forces are the more real and potent as 
they are seen within the conservative spheres of personal re- 
ligious experience and ecclesiastical tradition. 

They are vividly portrayed as shaping the career of William 
Booth, while a lone youth earning a scant living in a London 
pawnshop; a volunteer evangelist almost fanatically striving 
to save individual ‘souls; a discredited leader of an ostracized 
organization, until he and it rose to world-wide renown. 

Born and bred in Wesley’s faith in a fatherly God, Booth 
was so sure of personal access to Him and of His guidance 
that he felt an infallibility which, however, he did not proclaim. 
This led him to renounce the claims of all churches. Outward 
bound, he left the chapel for the street corner, to call the 
neediest to hear the Gospel with bass drum and tambourine 
when they would no longer respond to church bell, pulpit or 
choir. He wielded an autocratic authority over his Army. 
Obedience was yielded the more readily under the glamor of 
military loyalty and discipline. Restriction of liberty was ac- 
cepted in the glow of freeing others from servitude to sin. 
These inconsistencies were held justifiable means to a pre- 
eminent end. 

Even more striking were the anachronisms contrasting with 
the setting of the times. Young Booth “turned his back upon 
science,” as superfluous since the Gospel not only has power 
to save the soul, but to enable the free will of man happily 
to endure the most adverse conditions. In rejecting the pre- 
destinating decrees of an arbitrary God, he also rejected eco- 
nomic determinism in human destiny. This partly accounts for 
the lack of any reference in the index to economics, politics, 
labor laws, trade unions, housing, slum clearance, the Christian 
social movement, the social settlements. Repeated references 
to the Charity Organization Society chiefly take exception to 
organized methods of charity. Restriction of relief to “worthy 
cases” was scorned. 

In the chapter on His Social Work, the author confines 
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his comment upon this aloofness from social and civic move- — 
ments to reiterating Booth’s almost fanatical reliance upon — 
the direct application of spiritual power. St. John Ervine 
might have been expected to appraise the preventive and re- 
demptive value of the social sciences, and their influences in 
improving the quality of the Salvation Army’s philanthropies. 

The Army’s resort to social service as tributary to its 
evangelistic purpose was long and vigorously opposed by many 
of its leaders. Although these Army philanthropies were more 
palliative than preventive and were below accepted standards 
of relief for family rehabilitation, they proved very helpful in 
destitute localitiés. The Army’s institutional administration 
improved as the responsibility it assumed became more exacting. — 
General Booth himself, however, and his family successors also, 
grew increasingly insistent upon these services as essential to 
the Army’s spiritual work. This goes back to the founder’s com- 
mand “to do something” to counteract conditions subversive 
to Christian life. It is noteworthy that his latest successor, 
his daughter Evangeline, had most successfully developed the 
organization’s social work in America when she was recalled 
to England to command the whole Army. . 

In working where bad conditions prevail, the Salvation Army 
is to be credited with calling wider public attention to the 
need for the work of economic, civic and social agencies, 
anticipating and prompting somewhat the movements to eradi- 
cate the slums. Credit is also due the soldiers of this peaceful 
army who, praying for their persecutors and blessing those 
who cursed them, demonstrated the religious ethic of over- 
coming evil with good. What has come to be known as “the 
power of non-violence” they also demonstrated by triumphing 
over persecutions from which they suffered keenly in almost 
all the fifty-eight countries of their “world parish.” q 

Such contrasts have social significance as they show how con- 
flicting forces may play a part in a unified reconstruction of 
social democracy. GRAHAM ‘TAYLOR 
Chicago Commons 


A Man and His Thought 


MIND, SELF AND SOCIETY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
SOCIAL BEHAVIORIST, by the late George H. Mead; edited by 
Charles W. Morris. University of Chicago Press. 401 pp. Price $5 
postpaid of The Survey. 


PROFESSOR MEAD was a truly great teacher, but he 

was also an original thinker. As a social theorist he 
bridged the gap between the Darwinian evolutionists and the 
pragmatic instrumentalists. He liked to think of himself as a 
behaviorist applying the more rigorous conceptions of objec- 
tivity to the social process but he was a behaviorist in only 
an elementary sense. Insofar as behaviorism essayed to become 
a philosophy, it received no allegiance from him. Academically 
speaking, he was a social psychologist, perhaps the first and 
best representative of this mewer branch of learning. As a 
thinker in philosophic realms he sought resolution for the moral 
problems in associating ends with means as an integral whole. 
His mind was quick to discover fine distinctions but he also 
possessed the capacity for illuminating contextual generaliza- 
tions. 

Dr. Morris’ introduction constitutes an admirable interpreta- 
tion of Professor Mead’s place in American social science. The 
remainder of the book consists of selections from the notes of — 
his famous course in Social Psychology given at the University 
of Chicago between the years 1900 and 1930. Although Mead 
himself did considerable writing for periodicals he did not, un- | 
happily, formulate or systematize his thought. His editor has 
made a valiant attempt to perform this service in the present 
volume through the use of lecture notes. I regret deeply the 
obligation to say that it seems to me that the effort has not | 
been successful. Dr. Morris has performed an excellent logical | 
feat in arranging Mead’s material under meaningful catego 
but the material itself lacks flow and form. It is my feeli 
that the student who wishes to know and understand Professe 
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Mead will profit most if he confines himself to Dr. Morris’ 
introduction and to Mead’s own miscellaneous writings. A 
chronological bibliography is, by the way, included in this vol- 
ume. Two other volumes of Mead’s works are in preparation; 
one, The Philosophy of the Act, and the other, Movements of 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century. I could wish that former 
colleagues and students of Professor Mead might try a differ- 
ent approach, a more biographical, perspective, and interpreta- 
tive method, but it may be that the remaining material may lend 
itself more readily to literary treatment. 

New York School of Social Work Epuarp C, LinDEMAN 


Cities Over 10,000 


‘THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK, 1935, published by The International 
City Managers Association. 400 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The Survey. 


Bee ENED scope and much new information characterize 


the second issue of this authoritative, well-organized re- 


view of governmental and administrative activities in the mu- 


nicipalities of the United States. All cities of over 10,000 are 
now included in the directories of city officials and in govern- 
mental data. Other new features present metropolitan districts; 
legal classification of cities by states; municipal personnel; re- 
tirement systems; state leagues of municipalities; services of 
national organizations and federal agencies. Sections of the 1934 
Year Book continued in this volume include summaries of sig- 
nificant developments in the preceding year; the City Manager 
Profession and Directory; Financial Statistics of Cities Over 
30,000; and a selected bibliography of books, pamphlets, reports 
and periodicals. Harotp §. BUTTENHEIM 
New York City 


Cal Coolidge’s Country 


THE BOOKS OF ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, Centennial Edition in seven 
volumes. Already published; Uncle ’Lisha’s Shop, with A Danvis Pioneer: 
Sam Lovell’s Camps, with In The Greenwood; Danvis Folks, with The 
Hero of Ti; Uncle ’Lisha’s Outing, with Along Three Rivers. The Tuttle 
Company, Rutland, Vermont. $2.50 a volume, from the publisher. 


ERMONTERS more than most Americans remember the 

rock whence they were hewn. They still cherish the homely 
virtues of thrift and independence; they do not reverence the 
lavish spender and the prosperous yes-man. Fortunately for them 
and for all of us, they produced, one hundred years ago, Row- 
land Robinson who in delightful stories recorded for all time 
the manners, customs, and speech of their progenitors, the Ver- 
monters of 1835. Fortunately, too, the Vermonters of today ap- 
preciate the legacy which Robinson left them and are making 
it accessible through an adequate edition of his works. 

Few periods and few places have been recorded as faithfully 
and interestingly as is the New England of one hundred years 
ago in these pages. Here are set down the customs of a com- 
munity isolated from the main current of national life, where 
neighborly help such as “paring,” “raising,” and “drawing bees” 
were obligations accepted not only as necessary but as pleasant. 
When the characteristics of the pioneer Vermonters have been 
eliminated from our national life we shall be the poorer. Those 
who would understand these characteristics should make the 
acquaintance of Uncle ’Lisha, Sam Lovell, and the other Danvis 
folk in these stories. Calvin Coolidge was near akin to them. 
Bethel, Conn. I. M. Bearp 


The Woman Past Forty 


-WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE, by Dr. G, Courtnay Beale. Self-Science 
Institute. 164 pp. Price $1.85 postpaid of The Survey. 


may OMAN'S Change of Life which purports to be, accord- 
‘ Ying to its subtitle, “A Book of Counsel and Guidance 
with an Additional Chapter on Man’s Change of Life,” is 
idence of the growing concern evinced both by authors and 
eaders in the healthy conduct of the decades of maturity. 
he author, an English physician, has written with sympathy 

an excellent understanding of the physiological problems 
t beset a woman as she approaches the period of the meno- 
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pause. In his preface he points out the importance of intelligent 
guidance during this second great crisis in every woman’s life, 
and draws attention to the fact that men also experience a 
climacterium, even though the symptoms are not so marked as 
in the case of women. 

Dr. Beale’s discussion of the symptomatology of the meno- 
pause, his explanation of the physiological and endocrinological 
changes which are at the basis of this transitional period and 
his suggestions for the common sense management of a woman’s 
physical health before and during it, leave little to be desired. 
The medical facts are sound and the suggestions reasonable 
and valid. The chief defect lies in the absence of concrete 
psychological advice. It is common knowledge that many, if 
not most, of the difficulties inherent in the menopause are 
products of the psychological attitudes of the woman who is 
experiencing it. Dr. Beale admits this but counsels his readers 
to solve their mental conflicts by auto-suggestion. Couéism 
undoubtedly has a place in the mental economy of the woman 
past forty, but in this day and age of dynamic psychotherapy 
she is entitled to better suggestions than Dr. Beale gives her. 
This criticism aside, Woman’s Change of Life can be recom- 
mended as a textbook, and a very sympathetic one, on the 
conduct of the menopause period. W. BérRAN Wotre, M.D. 


[Shortly after this review was received Dr, Wolfe was killed in an accident 
in Switzerland.—The Editors] 


How Children Grow 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG CHILD, by Wini- 
fred Rand, R.N., Mary E. Sweeny, M.S., and E, Lee Vincent, Ph.D, W. B. 
Saunders, 429 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of The Survey. 

ITHIN the past few years unusual progress has been 

made in the field of child development. In former days 
primary attention was paid to physical growth, and in some 
degree to mental growth. Today these two factors are looked 
upon as interdependent, and a further vital aspect has been 
added—home environment. 

The new edition of Growth and Development of the Young 
Child is, therefore, of unusual value, for it presents in a clear 
and interesting manner a unified discussion of all these factors 
by three specialists in these various fields, a nutritionist, a psy- 
chologist, and a specialist in parental education. The sections 
devoted to the physical care and mental development of the 
child, and the prenatal care of the mother are up to date in 
their viewpoint and well illustrated. Particular attention should 
be paid to the last chapter with its excellent discussion of family 
relationships. Mitton I. Levine, M. D. 
New York City 


Taxpayers’ Money 


SPENDERS ALL, by Ernest Greenwood. Appleton-Century. 
Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


M R. GREENWOOD appears to accept the following dis- 
credited theories as established facts. Money paid to 
the government as taxes represents a deduction from the na- 
tional income. All taxes are shifted fully to consumers. De- 
spite complete shifting, the utility, motor, insurance, and petro- 
leum industries (e.g.) are subject to heavy, discriminatory 
levies. Taxes total 40 percent of the national income. Use of 
motor vehicle taxes for non-highway purposes, even though 
the revenues are more than replaced by property or other 
general taxes, is essentially embezzlement of the motorists’ 
money. 

The entire book is farcical in its presentation of alleged 
facts. It is equally ridiculous, with an exception hereafter men- 
tioned, in its explanation of underlying economic and adminis- 
trative factors. On the other hand, it is to be commended for 
its altruistic stated purpose, namely, to arouse public interest 
in governmental expenditures; for the effectiveness of its style; 
and for its sound interpretation of the reason for governmental 
wastes of taxpayers’ money. The people of the United States 
pay too much for government, the author insists, because the 
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average citizen does not make government his affair. The au- 
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thor correctly points out that there is unnecessary governmental 
expenditure, some of which, though possibly legal, is morally 
dishonest. 

After two hundred pages seemingly to the contrary, one is 
surprised to learn that: “Tax rebellions consisting of a general 
refusal to pay taxes accomplish nothing except to bring com- 
munities, states, and even the national government itself a little 
closer to bankruptcy. Police and fire departments, free hos- 
pitals, public schools, the Army and Navy, and all the judicial, 
executive, and legislative branches of government must be main- 
tained=. nee ~ James W. MartTIn 
American Legislators’ Association, Chicago 


For Students of Human Behavior | 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL PSYCHOPATHOLOGY, by Dr. William — 
Malamud, W. W. Norton. 462 pp. Price $5 postpaid of The Survey. p 


O serious student of abnormal behavior can afford to do j 

without this volume which offers, in outline form, a syste- 
matic presentation of the nature and causes of abnormal mental _ 
activity. The author’s approach is primarily objective, with 
actual observations and analyses of clinical material serving as 
the basis for subsequent discussions of causes, relationships and 
an understanding of psychopathological reactions. The intricate 
maze of present-day theories in psychiatry and psychology is 
treated in an unprejudiced manner, stressing mainly those fea- 
tures which are now experimentally established and hence, prac- 
tically applicable. 

Dr. Malamud’s broad training and his extensive clinical ex- 
perience lends especial validity to this attempt to make clearer 
the hidden, underlying meaning of symptoms in mental disorders, 
which attempt is, in a sense, the purpose of the book. He says: 

To the average person not acquainted with the present-day con- 
cepts of psychopathology, mental disease usually implies a form of 
behaviour which is primarily characterized by its bizarreness and 
unintelligibility. . .. Such behaviour is considered not only as queer 
and out of the ordinary, but as incomprehensible in terms of laws 
of causality and devoid of meaning and relationship to the person- 
ality as a whole. . . . The fact remains, however, that in practical 
work with mentally diseased persons we find numerous instances 
where psychopathological phenomena, meaningless and irrelevant 
in themselves, can be shown to be definitely related to some expe- 
rience in the patient’s previous life and of a distinct meaning to him, 
provided we care to undertake a detailed study of the personality 
involved. ... At the present time there are so few symptoms of 
abnormal behaviour which remain altogether unintelligible to us, 
that even now we can outline in broad terms certain general prin- 
ciples applicable to most of such phenomena. 

The remainder of the book constitutes the author’s attempt 
to “outline in broad terms” these principles. And a successful 
attempt it is. Frankly laying no claim to an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the various ramifications and specialized investigations 
in the field of psychopathology, he nevertheless has done hand- 
somely by the general features of the subject, leaving no impor- 
tant aspects untouched. Although distinctly not a volume for — 
the casual layman or the professional dilettante, every real stu- 
dent of human behaviour will find it of substantial help. A 
glossary as well as a generous six-page bibliography add to its 
value. Grorce K. Pratt, M.D. 
New York City 


More Cases Than Types 


I KNEW 3000 LUNATICS, by Victor R. Small, M.D. Farrar and Rinehart. 
273 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. ; 
HE title of this book may serve to place it in the hands of 

a large number of morbidly curious people but should keep 

it out of the hands of many of those who are giving thoughtful 
consideration to the progress made in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in the true understanding and modern treatment of menta 
illness. « 
Nowhere in the book can the reviewer discover when th 
author gained his experience. If it was gained in a mental hos 
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_ pital previous to the Great War, we can forgive some of the 
rather antiquated case illustrations; if it was acquired in the 
last five years, we can only say that the book must have been 
written not on the average of case material these days but rather 
on the unusual ones touched up a bit for dramatic purposes. 

If only condemnation of this book were possible, the task of 
the reviewer would be simple. Unfortunately, lurid and unusual 
case material is incorporated in the midst of chapters which in 
their simple elucidation of types of mental disease are well done 
and easily understood by the lay reader. 

It is unfortunate that the case material and the modern con- 
ception of cause and treatment could not be as clearly and 
constructively portrayed as are those portions of the book por- 
traying the symptomatology of the various mental diseases. 

Artuur H. Rucctes, M.D. 

. Butler Hospital, Providence, R. I. 


; The Child When Young 


GUIDING YOUR CHILD THROUGH THE FORMATIVE YEARS, 
by Winifred De Kok. Emerson Books. 191 pp. Price $2 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


a a 


| ERE in Beare etl. non-technical fashion is presented 
the psychoanalytic point of view applied to the ordinary 
questions of development with which every parent must cope. 
Dr. De Kok draws largely upon the day to day experience 
and observation of her own children, which makes the book 
readable and practical. She emphasizes particularly the im- 
portance of taking time and thought to understand the child 
from his own point of view and experience in each particular 
circumstance, rather than from the standpoint of adult men- 
tality and experience, or according to rule. The need for lov- 
ing the child and making it secure is emphasized, in contradis- 
tinction to most guides which stress methods of physical care, 
and to which this book would serve as a supplement. It is made 
- clear that training is an educational matter, involving under- 
_ standing of the original nature of the child. 

The birth process and early feeding are discussed so as to 
_ give an impression of more emphasis on the traumatic nature 
_ of the former, and of weaning, than can be definitely asserted. 
It is also not quite clear, although it can be inferred, that the 
problem is not one of artificial versus breast feeding, however 
| desirable the latter may be, but of making the child feel loved 
and secure under all circumstances. 

H The question of freedom is discussed in rational fashion, with 
due regard to the need for social training, spontaneity, and 
independence. The problem of the adult’s emotional reaction in 
contrast to his intellectual convictions in regard to sex educa- 
tion and excretion is well illustrated. Tantrums are recognized 
as being at times a normal reaction to frustration by a situa- 
tion, but are not dwelt upon as a reaction to unnecessary 
frustration. FLORENCE PowpERMAKER, M.D. 
New York City 
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For Mixed Company 


SOCIAL ae ara FOR RECREATION, by Bernard S. Mason and E. D. 
Mitchell. A. S. Barnes. 421 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


pestis well arranged and entertaining book fits into the 
' recreational shelf just following the fat volumes on active 
sports and games of which there are many carefully indexed; 
from A for archery, to Y for yachting. Its claim to fame is 
that it confines itself to the less athletic and active games, those 
which the authors call “social.” 
ie Books on games and amusements cannot be very original in 
content, as the authors admit, and many old favorites as well 
as some new ones will be found in this compilation. The chap- 
S$ are entertainingly titled and a comprehensive index helps 
to find the game or amusement to suit the mood and the occa- 
n. And speaking of occasions, here is a long calendar of dates, 
ging from the birthday of Kit Carson to Arbor Day and 
anksgiving, so that you can hang your party on a historical 
. With this book at hand you will be able to mix the intelli- 
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gentsia with ordinary humans in a community house or a draw- 
ing room and have them all enjoy themselves. Chapters on Men- 
tal Play and Recreative Party Games will take care of that. 
The quaint diversion called “Cootie” is marked for “Home, 
Club, or Train,—Juniors to Adults” and embodies drawing, 
luck and a little knowledge of insect anatomy. We recommend 
it for adults as a means of keeping their minds off their troubles. 


Junior doesn’t need it. CuHar_es J. STOREY 
New York 


Fruit of Questionnaires 


THE ADOLESCENT IN THE FAMILY: A study of Personality Develop- 
ment in the Home, White House Conference on Child Health and Protec. 
tion. D. Appleton-Century Co., 473 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS report of the Subcommittee on the Function of Home 

Activities in the Education of the Child, brings together 
under the chairmanship of E. W. Burgess a picture of the cur- 
rent American family as a medium for child development. In 
large part its data are taken from the replies made by 13,000 
public school children to questionnaires and by several hundred 
teachers who filled out a schedule for each child. The question- 
naires revolved about the questions: How significant is the fam- 
ily for educational development of the child? To what extent, 
if at all, can intangible aspects of family life be measured? 
What are the differences in parent-child relationships between 
city and country families, white and Negro families, native fam- 
ilies or immigrants with differing backgrounds? What are the 
effects upon the home of social changes in American life? Though 
the report raised many questions to which the committee did 
not find a clear answer, recommendations for research, child 
guidance and family consultation centers and other forms of 
organization and educational work express the upshot of some 
of their findings. The text of the report was written by Ruth 
Shonle Cavan, research assistant, except for a chapter on 
Parent-Child Relations and Family Education by Professor 
Burgess. Mary Ross 


Labor in Virginia 


SOME PHASES OF LABOR RELATIONS IN VIRGINIA, by ‘George 
Talmadge Starnes and John Edwin Hamm. Appleton- Century. 151 pp. 
Price $2. 50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS book is compact with factual information on labor 

policies in two of Virginia’s leading industries, rayon and 
tobacco, and with figures on the growth of trade unionism 
in the state. Interesting comparisons are made between the 
personnel policies in the comparatively new rayon industry, 
requiring skilled workers, and tobacco manufacturing, one of 
the oldest and most important of Virginia’s industries, re- 
quiring little skill on the part of operatives. The high cost of 
labor turnover has doubtless compelled the rayon industry to 
make every effort to reduce this cost by intelligent methods in 
employment practices. 

The authors indicate the rayon industry's attitude towards 
union organization in the statement, “the potency of the united 
hostility on the part of the employers—the vigilance with which 
they nipped the buds of any potential organizing moyvement— 
can hardly be underestimated.” 

It is significant that the authors had to abandon ‘their inten- 
tion of making a thorough investigation of wages and hours 
in all branches of the Virginia tobacco industry because the 
majority of the tobacco companies were unwilling to cooperate 
in making the study possible. The hiring and firing policies 
in this industry and other personnel relations are found to be 
lagging behind those of the rayon industry. ‘The Negro is 
employed in tobacco rehandling which offers the most irregular, 
low paid, and disagreeable work. A curious parallel is found 
between the sum paid in 1860 for the hire of Negro slaves in 
rehandling plants—sometimes as high as $225 per year plus 
food and clothes, and the average yearly earnings of Negro 
workers in 1931—$266.64. One agrees with the authors that, 
“To live on such a meager income necessitates an extremely 
low standard of living and great privation.” 
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The trade union section contains statistical tables showing 
the growth of trade unions over long periods. Notwithstanding 
serious setbacks for the union movement since 1921, union 
membership increased proportionately more in Virginia be- 
tween 1914 and 1930 than in the rest of the country. 

The authors are skeptical as to the development of unions 
in the tobacco and textile industries, the largest employers of 
labor in the state, one reason being that, “The increasing 
importance of Negroes and women as factors in the labor mar- 
ket of the state forebodes ill to a labor movement which here- 
tofore has been unsuccessful in its attempt to absorb these 
classes of workers.” They see the unorganized Negro as a con- 
stant threat to southern trade unionism, unless 
faces the impersonal compulsion of economic forces,” 
Negro is drawn into the union movement. 

This reviewer is more optimistic about the future of trade 
unionism in the South, its eventual inclusion of the Negro and 
the woman worker, and its value to the labor movement than 
are the authors. Lucy RANDoLtpH MAson 
National Consumers’ League 
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Proletarian Novel 


A WORLD TO WIN, by Jack Conroy. 
$2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


ACK CONROY has recently been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for 1935. His previous novel, The Disinherited, 

was one of the best of the American proletarian novels. A 
World to Win shows a certain old pattern. We have Martha 
Darrell, the spinster daughter of a small town professor, re- 
pressed and sex-starved. The victim of her own emotions, she 
is an exhibitionist and when Terry Hurley wanders into her 
small Missouri town in search of work, “she lost her shame 
in the terrible ecstasy that flooded her at the touch of his 
hand.” The child of their later marriage, Robert Browning 
Hurley, was destined by his mother to be a poet and to fulfill 
vicariously her own ambitions. He became instead a dilettante 
and poseur. It was only by experiencing the rough edges of 
life that he became a man. 

The depression enters the story in references to bedbugs 
and other vermin. On the whole the book is a rather exciting 
chronicle heavily weighted with sex and with well established 
situations found in other fiction. In the end one feels that the 
Workers of the World are not going to unite immediately even 
if they have “nothing but their chains to lose and a world to 
win.” THomas MINEHAN 
- State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


What to Do With Leisure 


THE CHALLENGE OF LEISURE, by Arthur Newton Pack. Macmillan. 
244 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE thesis of these readable essays by the president of the 

American Nature Association ‘is that the restless “crea- 
tive” pioneering impulses which he believes still surge power- 
fully in the American breast should be focused on the conquest 
of leisure. 

The frontier gone, our better American brains have turned 
predatory, giving themselves to the systematic economic ex- 
ploitation of the less gifted. Mr. Pack would have some of this 
superior ability applied to recreation leadership. Inclined to 
view the social measures of the government as a leveling proc- 
ess unlikely to succeed he asserts that “as a sufficient goal for 
modern civilization, security is not enough. .. . We must have 
opportunity with all its potentialities for mental and physical 
exertion.” These opportunities, he points out, are to be found 
in the soil, nature, sports, hobbies, art, music, literature and 
human relationships. He believes in’ subsistence and civic gar- 
dens, the National Park Service and the Forest Service, in hunt- 
ing with a camera in preference to a gun, in golf, tennis and 
other activities for participants rather than onlookers. 

Like other writers who have recently tackled leisure he sees 
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the unsolved aspects of the question much more clearly than 
he does the forces long since at work in the endeavor to help 
solve it. For example, municipal recreation systems which last 
year enrolled five million different children and 1,600,000 
adults, he dismisses in a brief paragraph and he fails even to 
mention the outdoor youth organizations with their millions of 


ta et 


’ members. 


Conceding the necessity of direction of leisure, he is not 
explicit as to who shall organize and direct it although he relies _ 
on the public schools to influence its course with a broad and 
adequate training, notably in nature study. 

National Recreation Association WEAVER W. PANGBURN 


A Guide, Not a Text 


SYLLABUS OF PSYCHIATRY, A Guide to General Orientation, by 
Leland E. Hinsie, MD., State Hospitals Press, Utica, New York, 348 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE book does not pretend to provide any basis for as- 

suring diagnostic acumen to psychiatric social workers 
but merely to acquaint them “with the cardinal and obvious 
manifestation of psychiatric disorders.” The syllabus is well 
organized to this end and assembles many of the important 
concepts that have been developed concerning psychiatric dis- 
orders. 

The exposition is largely psychoanalytic, although in the 
initial chapters there are satisfactory expositions of the con- 
stitutions, psychical and psychophysical concepts that enter into 
psychiatric syndromes. 

The value of the book inheres in its being what it purports 
to be, namely, a syllabus and not a textbook. It is a guide for 
those who wish to envisage psychiatry as a part of general 
medicine. Ira §. Witz, M.D. 
New York City 


Stability Under Capitalism 


TOWARDS STABILITY, by Sumner H. Slichter. Holt. 211 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of The Survey. 
jhe little book on the problems of government interven- 
tion in the business cycle has the virtues and defects of a 
handy guidebook. Those who demand precise statement will 
find that it has the inevitable imperfections of brevity, but others 
will welcome it as a compact, readable and undoctrinaire in- 
troduction to the major questions in this field of contention. 
Prof. Slichter wisely emphasizes the importance of viewing 
specific economic problems in the perspective of the economy 
as a whole. He believes that consumer spending depends on the 
volume of business spending and that business spending in 
turn depends on the prospects for profits. While it may be 
formally correct to complete this circular process by stressing, 
as some economists do, that profits in their turn depend on con- 
sumers’ expenditures, it is misleading. In this continuous cir- 
cular process the business man is the only one who stands in a 
position where casually independent decisions are really pos- 
sible. He makes his commitments on the basis of the significant 
relations between costs—including wages—and prices, and be- 
tween prices and effective demand. Consequently when the 
author gives the stabilization of the prospects for profits as his 
formula for stability under capitalism, it is merely a shorthand 
expression for a healthy, well-balanced relationship among the 
various factors of causal importance. However, since the 
stabilization of profits as such could result in vicious exploita- 
tion, I should have liked his book better had he specifically 
warned the reader against this possible misconstruction. 
“Will it turn out,” Prof. Slichter asks, “that the successful — 
operation of such a sensitive and intricate system as capitalism 
requires more: understanding of economics, more appreciation — 
of the interdependence of interests, and more capacity to coop- 


interests as consumers in favor of our conflicting private inter- 
ests as producers. Furthermore the division of power and r 
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sponsibility between the President and Congress and the inherent 
irresponsibility of the parties are scarcely conducive to the 
establishment of an integrated and stable program of economic 
control. The attention given to these aspects of the problem of 
economic adjustment favorably distinguishes this book from sev- 
eral others of similar scope which have recently appeared. 
South Orange, N. J. JoHn De Witt Norton 


The Book Shelf 


NUTRITION AND PHYSICAL FITNESS, by L. Jean Bogert. 
566 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


A REVISED second edition to keep up with the vitamins and 
other advancing outposts. in nutrition. 


Saunders. 


Eg ey 


AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, by David ae 
den, Thomas Nelson. 456 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


A NEw beginning textbook for students in teacher-training insti- 
tutions, published in the Nelson Education Series, of which I. L. 
Kandel of Teachers College, Columbia University, is the general 
editor. 


vo te- 


_ PERSONAL HYGIENE APPLIED, by Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D. 


q Saunders. 529 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. - 


FirtuH revised edition of a widely known text by the professor 
of physical education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
_ Questions and exercises for teaching purposes have been added 
at the end of each chapter. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES 1935. 
7 sociation for Social Security, Inc. 
Survey. 


Tuis volume brings at once a tabular summary of existing 


American As- 
: 

<p ; ; 

_ legislation for old age pensions and unemployment insurance 
| 

{ 


240 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The 


and the proceedings of the eighth national conference called by 
_ the American Association for Social Security, in New York 
» in April 1935. It is at once a useful and hopeful record of dis- 
' cussion and concrete steps taken this year to promote security 
; in work, health and old age. 


+ MODERN MOTHERHOOD: A Book of i ia te on Complete Mater- 
nity are: Prenatal—Delivery—Aftercare. By Claude Edwin Heaton, 
M.D., with an introduction by Hazel Corbin, director, the Maternity 
7. Center Asociation. Farrar and Rhinehart. 271 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
1f of The Survey. 


A concise handbook, with a useful bibliography and glossary 
for further elucidation. Chapters on Child Spacing, Choosing a 
Doctor and Cost of Maternity Care bring in social as well as 
physiological considerations, though too often the discussion 
in social fields must rest at what might or should be done. Dr. 
Heaton’s main thesis is that “the problem of maternal welfare 
in the United States is primarily a social and an economic one.” 


~~ >s 


INTERNAL IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES, by C. Warren 
Thornwaite, assisted by Helen I, Slentz, with a preface by Carter Good- 
rich. University of Pennsylvania Press. 


The Survey. 


_ Maps and graphs illuminate the text of this monograph, show- 
ing how tides of internal migration moved through our earlier 
__ agricultural history with relative simplicity and how, in depres- 
sion, they have eddied in “bewildered aimlessness.” As Profes- 
| sor Goodrich points out in the preface, the coherent story of 
| ~ internal migration which these authors have been able to piece 
| together out of census data, vital statistics and school records 
{ ‘should be of service not only to scholars but to administrators 
now urgently concerned with the placement of the people. 


52 pp. Price $1 postpaid of 


EE TT Des OO SO ee ee Ss 


THE WORKERS AND THEIR WORLD, by Joseph Schlossberg. Amalga- 
mated Local Publishing Committee. 224 bp. Price $1 postpaid of The Survey. 


Many problems of labor organizations and labor leadership are 
discussed in these selected essays from the writings of Joseph 
ssberg who for twenty years has been general secretary- 
surer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
book, issued in conjunction with the union’s nation-wide 
ation of the writer’s sixtieth birthday, includes discussions 
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of factionalism in the labor movement, “leftism,” the NRA and 
labor, Tom Mooney, an American labor party, unionism in 
European countries, and of many events in the history of the 
Amalgamated, one of the best led and most successful American 
labor organizations. 


By Elizabeth 


VITALITY. A book on Health for Women and Children. 
O 254 pp. Price $2.50 


Sloan Chesser, M.D. aford University Press, 
postpaid of The Survey. 


A MANUAL for mothers and others concerned with the respon- 
sibility for preventing and caring for sickness in the household, 
this book offers simple, concrete advice to supplement or help 
interpret the counsel of a physician. 


WHAT YOU OWE YOUR CHILD, by Willard L. Sperry. Harper. 154 
Pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


BaAseED on his talks before the Junior Leagues of several cities, 
the dean of the Harvard Theological School has written a 
thoughtful little book for parents who find that they cannot 
leave to the school and the church the religious and ethical edu- 
cation of their children. Though he writes from the point of 
view of a Protestant minister and teacher; Dr. Sperry em- 
phasizes his distinction between religion and theology. He keeps 
“one end steadily in view—the possibility that somehow or other 
we might help our children to a religion of their own.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Chain Gang 


To THE EDITOR: May I ask through your columns whether we 
who abhor the cruelties and savagery of the chain gangs can’t 
manage somehow to call the general public’s attention to them? 

Except the more prolonged and extensive maltreatment of 
animals in laboratories, I think the chain gang is the most 
hideous thing in this country. 

Yet nobody seems to be aware of it; and now the Governor 
of New York has surrendered a man with a-record of fifteen 
years of upright life to serve almost two years (will he live 
that length of time?) of an unexpired sentence in the Georgia 
chain gang, his conviction so many years ago being on a charge 
of “loitering.” 

Can we afford to let public opinion be oblivious any longer 
to this worst of all forms of punishment? 

One hates to propose another society. But don’t we need 
Friends of the Chain Gang Prisoners? To belong to it, we 
might qualify by writing one letter a month on the subject 
to the papers, or to our congressmen, and by. mentioning it 
at least once a week. S. N. CLEGHORN 
Manchester, Vt. 


We Liked It Too 


To THE Epiror: The continuity of the National Conference 
events recorded in the July Mid-monthly was very helpful to 
those who had to attend by proxy. Also, could one wish for a 
finer, more straightforward story of social service in rural 
communities than that pictured by Paul H. Landis in his ar- 
ticle, If I Were A County Relief Director? In its realism it is 
worthy of a Rabelais! George Olson may never have heard 
of ids, schizoids nor wish-fulfillment but he was capable of 
delivering the goods just the same. It is a truth that social 
workers, and especially those in rural communities, will more 
and more have to face facts as they are and pin themselves 
down to the problem in hand,—there’s more than one form of 
eternal triangle, as Mr. Landis so frankly stated. 

Boston Mary C. Rosinson 
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News of Nurses 


BY news in the nursing field is the estab- 
lishment of a new department of nurs- 
ing education in the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Education, beginning this 
month, Katharine Tucker, general director 
of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, goes over to the new depart- 
ment as director; Annie W. Goodrich, Dean 
Emeritus of the Yale University School of 
Nursing, becomes lecturer on nursing educa- 
tion; and Ruth Bower, who has been prin- 
cipal of the school of nursing of the Western 
Pennsylvania Hospital at Pittsburgh, profes- 
sor of nursing education. The two-year curri- 
culum will be given on the campus and in 
university extension centers throughout the 
state. 

Alma Haupt has been appointed acting 
director of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. 


The next biennial meeting of the American 
Nurses Association, National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing and League for Nurs- 
ing Education will be held in Los Angeles 
June 21-26, 1936. 


An honorary degree of M.A. in Education 
was given Harriet A. Cochran, chief nurse 
of the health service in the Los Angeles 
public schools, recently, by the University of 
Southern California. Trained in the East, 
with a career which carried her West, Mrs. 
Cochran has given notable service to nursing 
education. 


Natats 


HE NATATS, which, in case you don’t 

know, is short for the National Asso- 
ciation for Travelers Aid and ‘Transient 
Service, has elected as new members of its 
board: James L. Harrison, New York; J. K. 
Byrne, New Orleans; W. H. Somers, Seattle 
and H. B. Voorhees, Chicago. 


Meruops of locomotion ranging from aero- 
plane on down through automobile, and 
steamboat to horse and buggy were the last 
season’s lot of members of the Michigan 
ERA staff in rural districts, as revealed by 
the expense account of a worker in the Mack- 
inac country. 


Bessie M. Scort, who has been occupational 
therapist at Bloomingdale Hospital in New 
York, and with the Albany, N. Y. Association 
of the Blind, has been appointed supervisor 
of the Bureau of Industrial Work, with the 
New York State Commission for the Blind. 


Henry Gerorce has been nominated among 
the famous Americans offered as this year’s 
candidates for the Hall of Fame, enshrined 
on the uptown campus of New York Uni- 
versity. Final choices will be made at the 
“eighth quinquennial election” early in Octo- 
ber, according to Robert Underwood John- 
son, director of the Hall. 


GOSSIP: 


THE SURVEY 


of People 
and Things 


Lucxy ones who are attending the Third 
Pan-American Red Cross Conference will con- 
vene in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 


15-26. 


Formerty director of the Bureau of Social 
Policy in Berlin and editor of Soziale Praxis, 
Frieda Wunderlich will give a course at the 
fall term of the New School for Social Re- 
search, 66 West 12 Street, New York, on 
European systems and methods of social 
work. The term opens September 30. 


Oswatp W. Kwnaurn, drafted from business 
in the early spring to head the New York 
City Emergency Relief Bureau, has recon- 
sidered his recently announced intention of 
resigning from the Bureau entirely. Although 
he has handed over the executive directorship 
to two successors, Charlotte Carr, director of 
relief, and Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Works Pro- 
gress Administrator, Mr. Knauth remains 
chairman of the ERB. 


Mobilization 


FTER some suspense, traceable to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s vacation plans, the 
dates for the 1935 Mobilization for Human 
Needs, of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., have been set as September 23 and 24. 
The Mobilization opens at the White House, 
President Roosevelt presiding. The intensive 
national community chest campaign will fol- 
low, from October 21-November 11. Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric com- 
pany, is chairman of the National Citizens’ 
Committee for the 1935 Mobilization. 


Tue Jewish Welfare Board announces the 
appointment of Samuel Josolowitz as field 
secretary. Mr. Josolowitz will also be execu- 
tive of the Associated Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations of New 
England, with headquarters in Boston. 


Tue Children’s Home Society of Virginia, in 
Richmond, added to its staff recently June 
Lipscomb and Marjorie Sparks, graduates of 
the School of Social Work and Public Health 
of the College of William and Mary, and 
Frances Salter, from the Richmond City De- 
partment of Welfare. 


Georce W. Jones, who has been with the 
New York State Department of Correction 
since 1907, retired recently. He began as a 
stenographer at Auburn Prison and had 
reached the position of administrative assist- 
ant commissioner before his retirement. Dr. 
Vernon FE. Branham, deputy commissioner in 
the department and at one time psychiatrist 
of the State Charities Aid Association in 
New York City, will be superintendent of the 
new Woodbourne, N. Y., Institution for 
Defective Delinquents, nearing completion. 


To the staff of Thomas Dewey, special pro- 
secutor in New York City’s current “racket 
investigation,” has been added Eunice Hun- 
ton Carter, secretary of the Mayor’s com- 
mittee to investigate the Harlem riots and 
one-time board member of the Urban League. 
Mrs. Carter, who has been active in relief and 
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social work, is a Negro lawyer in Harlem, 
center of the policy racket which is expected 


* to be a particular target of the investigation. 


Josep H. Hacen, formerly federal probation 
officer, replaced Donald C. North as director 
in a recent reorganization of the Rhode 
Island Probation Department. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Ethel C. Dunham as direc- 
tor of the division of Maternal and Child 
Health of the US Children’s Bureau. Dr. Dun- 
ham came to the Bureau in 1934, from the 
New Haven branch, as acting director of the 
division succeeding Dr. Martha M. Elliot, 
now assistant chief of the Bureau. 


Honors in Health 


Rea has been given Dr. A. J. 
Chesley of Minnesota, as Health Officer 
of the state which has done most to further 
the Health Conservation Contests, sponsored 
jointly by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation and the US Chamber of Commerce. 
On making the award, at the recent Con- 
ference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America, the Grading Com- 
mittee. gave honorable mention to the New 
York State Department of Health. 


By special appointment of President Roose- 
velt, Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., New York 
State’s Commissioner of Health, has sailed for 
Budapest, as chairman of the US delegation 
to the Ninth International Congress on Der- 
matology and Syphilology, scheduled for Sep- 
tember. Dr. Parran will make an extended 
study of syphilis control measures in the 
Scandinavian countries before returning. 


The Susan Colver Rosenberger Medal “for 
especially beneficial or notable achievement,” 
the highest honor Brown University can be- 
stow upon an alumnus, has been given to Dr. 
Charles V. Chapin, Superintendent Emeritus 
of the Providence, R. I. Health Department 
and Honorary Charter Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 


At the fiftieth annual commencement of 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., the 
honorary degree of Master of Physical Edu- 
cation was conferred on Dr. Frederic Brush, 
medical director of the Burke Foundation, 
New York, for his research and administra- 
tive activities in the fields of recreational 
therapy, and certain allied fields. 


Linguists’ Paradise 


A NATIONAL committee, of which Grace 
Abbott is chairman and Katherine F. 
Lenroot, secretary, is making plans for US 
participation in the Seventh Pan-American 
Child Congress, October 12-19, in Mexico 
City. Linguists will have a workout, as 
official languages of the Congress are listed as 
Spanish, English, French and Portuguese. For 


information write to the Children’s Bureau, 


US Department of Labor, Washington. 


Tue 1936 Salmon Memorial Lecturer and 


recipient of the accompanying award will be 


Dr. Samuel T. Orton, of the College of Physi- 


cians and Surgeons, Columbia Univers 
New York, a former president of the Ameri- 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Child Welfare 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 


most important results of its work, Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 
National Conference 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con. 
ference will be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 17-23, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


can Psychiatric Association. The award rec- 
ognizes professional achievement in psychiatry 
and mental hygiene. 


One of those moments that lighten the load 
for hard-pressed officials came recently in 
New York to Mayor LaGuardia and Wil- 
liam Hodson, commissioner of public wel- 
fare, when they gave a party at City Hall 
to Mrs. Lucy Hunt, an ex-slave, on the 
occasion of her hundredth birthday. With 
her as guests of honor were four other cen- 
tenarians all recipients of old-age allowances 
from the city. The oldest person at the 
party was Allen Moses, 109, also an ex- 
slave, and next oldest was John T. Hill, 104, 


a Mohawk Indian, formerly with Barnum. . 


At the height of the ceremonies the mayor 
presented Mrs. Hunt with a cake blazing 
with a hundred lighted candles. And what 
a huffing and puffing there was till the can- 
dles were blown out so that the cake could 
be divided up for the five old people to 
take home with them. 


A newcomer on the staff of the National 
Tuberculosis Association is Fannie B. Shaw, 
who came from the faculty of the University 
of Florida to serve as adviser on school health 
education. 


How Many Bags Full? 


Be the nursery rhymes the black sheep 
had only three bags of wool,” comments 
the Kansas Relief News Bulletin, “but the 
sansas Emergency Relief Committee has 
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Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr, C, M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,’”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. “Sight-Saving Review,” 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 
magazine, $1.00 a year; American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


nearly 12,894 times that amount, or 309,440 
pounds of wool as a result of last summer’s 
drought program for the purchase of sheep.” 

Without knowing exactly how they figure 
it, this department feels reasonably certain 
there is no implication that the Committee, 
ergo, is 12,894 times a black sheep. From 
the succeeding story we would guess, even, 
that the Committee may be about that many 
times smart planners. In using the drought 
windfall, the Committee plans to teach farm 
women knitting and loom weaving, with the 
hope that the market popularity of hand- 
made woolens eventually may offer a reliable 
source of income in sheep-growing sections. 
Instruction will be given through county 
teachers, local supervisors who direct loom 
centers for blanket production, and a state 
supervisor. 


A CONFERENCE on crime has been called by 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, 
for September 30-October 3, in Albany. A 
committee of prominent citizens is preparing 
the program, under the chairmanship of Chief 
Judge Frederick E. Crane of the Court of 
Appeals, New York. As a result of the confer- 
ence, the Governor hopes to bring before the 
next legislature a definite program of crime 
prevention bills, as opposed to that of the 
past session which he described as “haphazard 
and without leadership.” 


Tue Connecticut State Department of Wel- 
fare underwent general re-organization as a 
result of the 1935 General Assembly. Frederic 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational infirmation, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


. 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why not? 


C. Walcott, former United States Senator, is 
the new commissioner over the consolidated 
departments of public welfare, state agencies, 
and old age assistance. Dr. James M. Cun- 
ningham of Texas is the new Director of 
Mental Hygiene, succeeding Dr. C. B. Horton, 
who resigned several months ago. 


Arrer heading the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for seven years, Mgr. James H. 
Ryan has been transferred to Omaha, Neb., 
to become Bishop of the Diocese. Bishop 
Ryan has been connected with the University 
since 1922 and was at one time head of 
educational work for the Catholic Welfare 
Council. ’ 


Tue new executive secretary of the Tri-State 
Hospital Assembly, comprising Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin Hospital Associations, is 
Maurice Dubin, director of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, Chicaga. 


In June, 1936, the presidency of Wells Col- 
lege goes to William Ernest Weld, who has 
been professor of economics and dean at the 
University of Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Weld is 
prominent nationally in social and _ political 
science. 


Owen R. Lovejoy, for the past eight years 
secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, New 
York, resigned that position on August 1. 
Mr. Lovejoy will devote himself, for the 
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SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Sk. Bi eS CS EE ES ee 

Registered Nurse (N. Y.), Public Health training 
and experience; also four years family case 
work, desires position, medical social work, 
public health or family welfare. Box 17308 
SuRVEY. 

BOYS’ WORKER—Long successful experience in 
settlement boy’s work and camp _ direction. 
Desire change. References. 7313 SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, B.S., M.A., 7 years case 
work, settlement and community center. 
Supervisor Boys home. Desires position in or 
around New York. Excellent references. 201 
West 77th Street, Apt. 7H. 


Six years’ experience Child Placing and Institu- 
tion Inspection for state-wide public agency. 
Protestant. College graduate work. Woman, 
single, twenty-eight. Have car. Prefer posi- 
tion with private Midwest children’s agency 
or institution, offering real opportunity. 
Highest grade references. 7314 SuRvEY. 
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Survey Midmonthly 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York 


present, he says, to “study of the various 
programs devoted to youth problems and to 
welfare matters in general.” 


Many admirers of the achievements in the 
penal field of Dr. Walter N. Thayer, Jr., 
New York’s state commissioner of correc- 
tions, were surprised to learn of his more 
obscure poetic gifts. Dr. Thayer’s I Have a 
Rendezvous with Life, set to a musical score 
by Geoffrey O’Hara, was sung for the as- 
sembled company during a recent visit of 
the Thayers to the White House. The song, 
dedicated to President Roosevelt, opens with 
the lines: 
“T have a rendezvous with life. 
Far down the bec’ning years 
Are times of peace and times of strife, 
Of laughter and of tears.” 


Pror. WiturAm H.- Sreap has severed his 
connection with the University of Minnesota 
and allied himself permanently with the US 
Employment Service in Washington with 
which he has been identified for two years, 
while on leave from the University. 
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Qe ae novel by way of inter- 
preting social work to its ultimate con- 
sumers is the weekly news letter for clients 
being tried by the Ford County Relief Ad- 
ministration in Dodge City, Kansas. The 
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ing new or modified rules, progress reports 
on undertakings in which they are interested, 
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gram, news on the local relief situation and 
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Tue University Club of Baltimore has 
brought out, privately printed, a dignified and 
charming brochure giving the addresses at 
the Club’s memorial meeting in honor of Dr. 
William N. Welch, last year. The frontispiece 
is Thomas C. Corner’s portrait of Dr. Welch. 


Unper the chairmanship of Graham Taylor, 
of Chicago Commons, a committee for the 
Jane Addams Memorial Fund is making ef- 
forts to raise an endowment sufficient to re- 
place the $30,000 of annual income which 
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flowed into the budget of Hull-House through 
Miss Addams’ own resources and those of 
her friends. Subscriptions to this fund should 
be sent to Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, treasurer, 


Deaths 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc., suf- 
fered a tremendous loss recently with the 
death of the president, Frederic R. Kellogg. 
Mr. Kellogg’s leadership in the community 
chest movement reached an appropriate cli- 
max with his effective testimony during the 
recent successful effort to secure tax exemp- 
tion for corporation gifts to community wel- 
fare, during the last Congress. 


Eminent throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere for his work for childhood, Dr. Luis — 
Morquio who died recently is mourned by 
those who knew his accomplishments. Dr. 
Morquio, for a number of years director of 
the International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood, was to have taken an 
active part in the coming Seventh Pan. 
American Child Congress. 
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